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Practical Hints to Fruit-Growers. 


BY H. T. WILLIAMS. 


No, I.—How to Send Fruit to Market. 


HE profits of fruit-culture are its most interesting feature ; but in the management 
Z of all the various departments and processes, from the time the fruit-bud begins to 
swell down through the various periods of cultivation, gathering, and sale, not one 
point has so direct and practical an influence on the market price of the fruit as the 
proper method of packing and shipping it to market. 

What should we say of a grower who bestowed upon his darling vines or trees every 
requisite of cultivation—manuring, mulch, pruning, and protection from cold winds—and 
yet, when marketing-time came, either forgot or neglected to take the necessary precau- 
tions in shipment and transportation, causing his produce to suffer in price as well 
as in appearance? 

Fruit-culture and marketing are as much unlike the management of vegetables and 
grain as the fine arts differ from the plain mechanics. In the one, there are taste, and care, 
and attention ; in the other, almost any system seems to answer, and allow wide latitude 
to suit individual preferences. 

What should we say of a farmer who packed’ his apples into a barrel, large and 
small, sound and bruised, all together, and headed it up for market in the same manner 
as an ordinary barrel of potatoes or turnips, without ventilation and careful packing, or 
should send his berries in large buckets or gallon measures ; the top appears so fair 
and bright, but their deeper mysteries show a mashed and bruised mass, unfit either 
for the sight or the taste. 

From beginning to end, fruit-culture demands the very closest care and highest taste. 
It is the fine arts of agriculture; full of interest and pleasure, to be sure, but always 
accompanied with a large amount of pains and labor. 

If a person desires to enter fruit-growing, let him first attend our markets ; observe 
how business is conducted ; let him watch closely all the minutiz of the receipt of 
produce ; let him learn how it should be packed ; let him see how it is sold, what great 
differences there are between the same articles showing evidences of right attention 
and others which have received none, and he will receive so many hints of value and 
use that they will alone form a capital to commence business with of no inconsiderable 
an estimate. 


Nearly every fruit-grower desires a big price for his goods, and is disappointed if he 
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Practical Hints to Fruit-Growers. 


does not receive it. If there is a failure, he thinks it can not be his fault, yet in seven 
cases out of ten the reasons can be traced back to himself. 

Now, in this article, I propose to give a few simple practical directions, showing how 
every man should send his fruit to market, how he will save much time and incon- 
venience to himself and his merchant, and what effect it has on the receipts, proving the 
difference between a good method and a poor one. 

MarKING.—Dealers often complain of the manner in which fruit or produce is sent 
to them by growers. Merchants often receive letters from distant shippers, stating that 
they have sent a number of barrels of plums, or pears, or apples, to his address ; but 
when received, they bear no marks whatever to indicate the mame of the shipper, and fre- 
quently lots get separated, and arrive in different cars or boats, or at different times. 
Remember one simple rule: put on each package the name of the merchant it is sent to, 
and also your own name, that the empty box or basket may be returned again without 
the possibility of a mistake. All articles to be sold by weight should have double 
figures marked upon them: first, the entire or gross weight ; second, the net weight or 
tare marks, showing the weight of the package alone. Articles to be sold by count 
should have the number of pairs or dozen ; also, mark the names of the different kinds 
within. All,marking should be done neatly, plainly, and correctly upon each package. 
These rules answer as well for vegetables as for fruit. 

SuipPInG.—Invariably take receipts from transportation companies. Make out 
duplicate invoices, full and correct. Place one marked dill in one of the packages sent, 
that it may be seen quickly by the merchant on arrival. Also, advise the merchant im- 
mediately by mail of shipment, inclosing duplicate invoice. Commission men ex- 
perience vexatious delays by receiving consignments not properly marked, and without 
any invoices or advices concerning them. Send all perishable fruits, such as peaches, 
plums, berries, etc., by the very quickest conveyance, and at such time as to reach the 
market from three to five o’clock a.m. These hours are the best for the sale of such 
articles, for during that time the burden of trade with retail dealers is transacted. 
Although there is a constant trade all day, yet the early part of the morning is the best. 

Packinc.—In packing apples and pears, berries, etc., do not aim to deceive the 
purchaser by placing all the best fruit at the top and leaving a worthless mass at the 
bottom. If a buyer is once deceived in buying a mark of fruit, he will ever afterward 
either refuse to buy at all or take it at a large discount. But, on the other hand, if the 
article runs uniform all the way through, and is of good quality, well selected, it is an 
object of eager search and inquiry, and the’seller can obtain an increased price by the 
competition. Also, bear in mind that good fruit, well put up, and reaching the market 
in good order, will always sell, even when the market is glutted ; while fruit poorly put 
up can sometimes be hardly disposed of as a gift. 

Nothing whatever is gained by sending fruit in packages or measures which contain 
short weight or measure, that is, in barrels which are less than flour-barrel size, or baskets 
holding really but twelve to fourteen quarts, when they should hold half a bushel, or 
in boxes less than the measure intended. If fruit is too soft or too ripe to pack in full- 
sized packages, pack in those of half or even quarter size ; but by all means give full 
measure, and try to pack so firm and full that on arrival here they will open well, and 
not look as though there was a short measure and some more wanted to fill to the top. 
If the larger and sounder fruit, such as apples and pears, is packed firm, they have the 
merit of being able to come a longer distance and arrive in better order than fruit 
loosely packed ; for all packages are subject to more or less rough handling, and loose 
fruit will be badly bruised, while solid fruit will be uninjured. 

All packages should be neat and clean, and, if possible, new, especially since the 
package helps to show the contents to better advantage, and will sell better in conse- 
quence of the pains bestowed upon it. 

GATHERING AND HANDLING.—Every intelligent fruit-grower will handle his fruit with 
the greatest care, so as not to bruise it, even the slightest. Oftentimes, when fruit is 
packed, slight bruises are unobserved and do not show, but ten hours afterward the 
article is half, if not wholly, decayed. Not only is itself injured, but it causes the fruit 
in contact with it to decay, and the sale of the entire lot is rendered nearly impossible. 
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Practical Hints to Fruit-Growers. 





Imperfect or decayed fruit can not be sold, save at a very large discount. 

It would be well for all shippers to exhibit more care in gathering. It is not the 
proper method to mount into the tree, and, by a vigorous shaking, cause the fruit to fall 
with force on the ground. Such a method may be easy, but nearly every specimen will 
have a bruise, and be unfit either for a good sale or long keeping. ‘The fruit must be 
carefully picked by hand, in baskets or bags, by mounting either into the tree or from 
ladders. This process may be more troublesome, especially in large orchards, but the 
extra care will cause a good reputation, and this always commands a higher price than 
other less careful competitors. 

After the fruit has been packed, handle with the same attention, as a blow or fall 
will penetrate through the entire package, bruising the contents oftentimes severely. 

AssorTING.—It is always of prime importance to assort fruit according to its quality. 
The best quality, of course, always brings the highest price, and gives reputation to the 
grower. It is best, generally, tosend no poor or indifferent fruit to market ; but if it 
must come, let it be sent entirely by itself, and not mixed with good fruit. Too much 
care in all these little particulars can not be exercised. Let growers try it for one 
season, and they will be so practically convinced that “i pays” as never to forget the 
lesson. 

STRAWBERRIES.—These may be packed either in pint or quart boxes. If coming 
from a distance, over fifty miles, the twenty-four-quart crate is decidedly the most 
preferable size. In filling the boxes, put in berries of uniform size, rejecting all soft 
ones ; face the box with nice fruit, and fill it rounding full, so that when packed in 
crates the bottom of the upper box will slightly touch or press the top of the fruit. 
Take especial pains to see that the baskets will carry solidly, and not be likely to move 
from one steady position. These directions will answer for all the large-sized varieties 
of berries ; but if the grower has small berries entirely, it is better to use small baskets, 
two to a pint or three to a quart, and in crates allowing one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty of these baskets. 

RASPBERRIES.—These should be filled in boxes or baskets, containing either a pint 
or three to a quart size. The fruit should be carefully picked, boxes well filled, and the 
crates holding forty-eight pints or seventy-two thirds. It is a singular fact, that raspber- 
ries sent in /hirds will net more per quart than if sent in quart baskets. It is hard to 
account for it, unless from the fact that, being smaller and apparently cheaper, they are 
more easily disposed of. We have known two lots of fruit from the same grower selling 
for thirty cents per quart in quart baskets, while by its size the same fruit in third bas- 
kets netted thirty-five cents per quart. 

BLACKBERRIES.—Ship these the same as for strawberries, in baskets holding a quart, 
and twenty-four quarts to the crate. This size crate is the most popular in the market, 
because so easily handled, and the fruit, being better ventilated, will come in better con- 
dition. 

CuRRANTS may be sent in long shallow boxes, with covers which hook down, or, 
still better, in square boxes which hold eight to ten pounds, and of which four to six 
form a crate. The boxes should be of thick wood, so as not to be likely to warp, and 
the fruit inside well rounded. Deep measures should be avoided. We have seen cur- 
rants sold in bushel measures, but the bottom fruit was always badly mashed. 

CHERRIES.—These being of a very delicate nature, and at the present time be- 
coming quite scarce and high, require unusual attention. We have seen them arrive in 
market with neat thin pads of cotton between each layer of cherries. Others we have 
seen arrive in small round boxes holding hardly three pounds. But the same style of 
boxes used for currants or grapes can be used. It is rarely ever desirable to send in 
packages holding over ten pounds. 

App_Les.—Assort those which are of uniform size and quality ; pack in clean barrels ; 
take out one head, then commence laying the apples at the bottom in tiers. Let the 
first row, or layer, be placed with heads down. Then fill up the barrel carefully, 
soundly, firmly, and so full that in putting on the head it will be necessary to press quite 
hard. 


Nail the head and hoops with fourpenny nails ; then turn the barrel upside down, 
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Practical Hints to Fruit-Growers. 





and on the head not opened nail the card containing the name of the merchant and also 
the name of the variety of the apple. When the fruit arrives at market and is opened, 
it will show a fine, handsome face. Never send a wormy apple to market. 

Pears.—This fruit, naturally so delicate, must be picked and shipped when it is fully 
matured, but before it is entirely ripe, so as to be sure of arrival in good order. 

Pears do not have the same elasticity as apples. Line the sides and bottom of the box, 
or barrel, or basket, with straw paper, to prevent the fruit from being bruised by chafing. 

Assort and pack same as apples, except placing the blossom end of the fruit upon the 
bottom of the package. When the package is full, press and nail the head in firmly, 
without starting the juice. Summer pears, if over two days on the way, should be venti- 
lated, otherwise the package should be tight, as the fruit will ripen more uniformly and 
hold its color better. 

Quinces.—Assort these to run uniform ; pack in the barrel same as apples, except 
putting the blossom end down instead of up. When the barrel is full, press the head in 
hard, rather harder than for pears, but perhaps not as much as for apples. Nail firmly, 
and mark the name on the end not opened. 

PeacHes.—The public are already familiar with the manner in which these are sent. 
Some in crates, some in stave baskets, some in withe baskets. The slat crate is most 
preferred, containing two end and one middle pieces. Each of these are one inch thick, 
and eight by eighteen inches surface; the slats are from two to six inches wide, and 
about half an inch thick, with spaces between of half to three quarters of an inch. They 
usually hold one and one quarter bushels, heaped measure, or two baskets, each basket 
five eighths of a bushel. 

Stave baskets are better than splint baskets where baskets are to be used ; they are 
firmer, and protect the fruit better. 

Sort all the fruit uniform, both in size and quality. Fill the baskets rounding full, 
and shake down, so that they will be tight and not move in handling. 

The peaches should be picked by hand, be perfectly dry, sound, and within about five 
| days of ripening. Reject all bruised ones. 

BEeRRY-BasKETS.—By all means use good, clean, strong baskets ; those which have 
it good measure carry well and are well ventilated. Cheap boxes, baskets, and crates are 
| 
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| not worth using at any price. They are not liked by either the commission merchant or 
the retail dealer, and fruit always sells cheaper than if it had come in good, permanent, 
return baskets. The extra price on a single shipment will often pay for the entire cost 
of the baskets. 

Gift-boxes are useless. It has been found by experience that this theory, very pretty 
in the abstract, does not work in actual practice ; instead of being a help, it becomes a 
mere foot-ball, repudiated alike by both buyer and dealer. It is not our duty to decide 
as to the merits of all the various styles of berry-baskets. A majority of them are unfit 
for use, the manufacturers seeming to strive to furnish baskets as cheap as possible in- | 
stead of as good as possible. In our markets, we always hear round baskets, with slats | 
at the sides, uniformly well spoken of. There is better ventilation both among the ber- 
ries of each basket and also between the baskets. The sguare baskets, with slats at the 
sides, are also popular, because of the great economy of space in packing. For reason- 
able distances, the fruit will carry just as well as in the round styles, and save a large 
| amount in expenses of transportation. They are also cheaper in price. 
| I believe that the prices of berry-baskets—good, strong, and permanent for return 
| 
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purposes—is still too high. None should be over twenty dollars per thousand, and we hope 
machinery and ingenuity will be introduced to enable a supply to be furnished at still 
lower prices. 
Lastly, do not change commission merchants often. Their business is greatly ex- 
|  pedited if they know the value of the productions sent them for sale. Each merchant has 
choice customers, and it is a pleasure to him to have a regular supply of choice fruit to 
be depended upon. If he receives daily supplies of such good fruit, he creates a steady - 
market for it, and is able to keep it up ; but if it is intermittent, sent only occasionally, or 
is delayed, or sent for a time and then withdrawn, it is alike vexatious to all parties and 


| injurious to the grower. 
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ile tale a right system is pursued, the highest price that the article is worth is demanded, 
| | and is paid readily, without examination or delay, because the buyer has confidence in a 
| reputation already established. 
| There is another drawback. Some growers are suspicious of commission men gene-__ | 
| rally. They will send a small lot to one man, a small lot to another, sometimes a dealer 
will get only a few lots in the whole season. No course can be worse, for the dealer has 
no sympathy with the grower ; however good the fruit may be, it is of no consequence to 
him, because he can not depend upon it to sell ; and more than this, he will naturally feel | 
} resentment at the want of confidence the grower has shown. The way to do is to take 
pains to learn that a dealer is honest and will do the best he can, then stick to him con- 
stantly. We knowof cases where growers have sent to one commission man for eight or 


| ten years, and if there were shortcomings, a threat of withdrawal was sufficient to secure 
| a remedy. 
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a WOULD like to say a few words in defense of this berry, because I believe it 
a possesses in a high degree those qualities that are needed in a variety for gene- 

ral cultivation. 1 have seen it growing on very light land, unmanured, where it 
We maintained its size and general character of fruit perfectly, and gave a very fine 
| yield. I fruited it myself on very choice land and under the most favorable circum- 
stances, on it the very highest possible cultivation, using rotted manure plenteously 
when planting, and in the spring, before fruiting, covering the ground with it completely. 
(,, The result was, not an overgrowth of canes, but a very great increase of fruit. I have 
seen it besides on different soils and in widely different locations, have made inquiry in 
é\ different directions north, west, and south, and have yet to learn of a single failure, either 
from disease or the extremes of heat and cold, or the peculiarities of any location, soil, or _| 
t climate. Thus, where most other red varieties fail, the Philadelphia is sure to succeed, | 
>| and where they succeed it is equally sure to surpass them all in those two great requi- 

sites, guantity and certainty of fruit. 
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Those who go to encounter the extreme cold of Minnesota, the bleak winds of the 
western prairies, or the burning sun of the southern climates, can take this variety with 
| them as aconstant friend that will always yield its supply of fruit for the comfort and 
>; sustenance of the family. 

As to its quality, no one ever claimed that it equaled some of the delicate, high-fla- 
| vored sorts that need to be shaded in summer and wrapped up in winter to produce 


their scanty crop, and which would exhaust even the resources of “ Wall Street” in the 

, unavailing effort to produce fruit enough to supply our people’s need. But it is a question 
whether its flavor, or rather want of flavor, is any objection to it. The wisdom of the | 
Creator is seen in his giving to every class of his “blessed fruits” a great variety of | i 
flavor, thus humoring the veriest whims of appetite ; and the Philadelphia raspberry finds 
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| appreciating tastes among thousands of consumers, and never disappoints their expecta- | 
tions. 
Ht | Two gentlemen stepped into our office, a few days since, and, during the conversation, | 
one of them spoke of seeing Some Diana grapes that had been kept till the month of } 
| i May, and he thought them better than when fresh, as they had lost in some measure 
} 
| i 
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>| their musky favor. “ But,” interrupts the other, “ that is what J like, and my wife thinks 
|| the Diana far superior to the Delaware.” Now, these persons are al] intelligent in fruit, 
| yet to one the Delaware is tame and insipid, and to another the Diana is rank and offen- 


| | 
i 
| sive ; but neither of them would be “ good horticulturists,” if they should condemn or 
F fail to recommend either of these grapes, however offensive to themselves, knowing as_ | 
i) | they do that they are favorites with many. This shows how absurd it is to suppose that | 
‘| all fruit must have the same high flavor to be valuable. What we want is more fruit, an | 
) 
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abundance of it everywhere, so as to become a staple and universal article of diet; so | ‘ 
plenty and so cheap that the poor, and the children of the poor, can gratify their desire tt 
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and nature’s demand for it. How many chi/dren are there in the country that would refuse 
a dish of Philadelphias, or, if allowed to go into the patch, would not help themselves 
liberally, and never once think that their goodness all lay in “sugar and cream”? The 
universal demand for fruit can not all be met by the market-gardener, nor from any other 
source but the family garden, and to encourage home fruit-growing should be the aim of 
every “good horticulturist.” The dest fruit any man ever eats is that he raises him- 
self in his own little yard or garden ; and though he may be comparatively poor and un- 
able to purchase costly adornments and surroundings for his family, yet in this, among 
the best of home comforts, he stands an equal chance with the rich, and may “ gather 
round him fruit and flower as fair as Eden had.” But if in his first attempt his plants 
all winter-kill or fail to produce fruit, he will be discouraged from any further experiment ; 
and this cause has given a more severe check to general fruit-growing than any other, as a 
want of success will in any business. If, then, we would encourage fruit-growing, we must 
disseminate those varieties that will recompense, not disappoint, the hopes, that will 
strengthen, not weaken, the faith of the masses in the enterprise. And for this purpose, 
the Philadelphia is among the red raspberries what the Wilson is among strawberries—not 
by any means the best-flavored of them all, but still of good quality, perfectly hardy, 
and a sure and great bearer. And I would cheerfully recommend it for family culture, 
even though hard-earned money may be paid for it, as it will always answer the expec- 
tations with a bountiful yield of really good fruit. JOHNSTON. 
Patmyra, N. Y. 


Plant Trees. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


HE man lives not in vain who plants trees—who plants them everywhere, in the 
street, around his dwelling, up and down the fields, along the brooks, on the 
hills. 

While living, they are, in their life, leaf, blossom, and shade, as near and 
dear and welcome to him as kindred or friends ; silent but beautiful companions. The 
graceful droop or waving of their branches is a continual greeting and blessing. 

A child brought up in familiarity with trees, who has been taught to love them and 
care tenderly for them, to appreciate their beauty, whether graceful or grand, has learned 
something by which name, reputation, dress, or gold can bear no comparison or give 
not a tithe of the pleasure. 

How dearly the old man loves to sit in the arm-chair under the trees he planted 
years ago when he was young! They have grown grand and beautiful and strong. 
What a contrast they are to his weakness and bent form ; and yet what a feeling of com- 
fort they seem to give! 

But when he has gone, and life has ripened and died away as rich and full as the 
fall of the brilliant leaf, how precious the name and mémory left behind! Existence 
may be lost to sight, but the trees carry his name on forever to distant generations. 
Such a one can ask no better epitaph than this: 


}ie PLANTED A 7JREE, 


AND THEY 


THAT RECLINED IN ITS SHADOW 
Rise up and call him 


BLESSED. 
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The Gem of the Prairies. 





A New Rose—The Gem of the Prairies. 





NHIS is one of the most valuable acquisitions made to our collection of roses 
that has been originated in the last ten years. It was raised by Adolphus Bur- 
gess, of East New-York, from seed, being hybrid between the well-known climb- 
ing-rose Queen of the Prairies and the Hybrid Perpetual Madame Laffay, pos- 
sessing the climbing qualities of the Prairie Rose with the richness of color and deli- 
cious fragrance of the Hybrid Perpetual. The color is of a light shade of crimson, 
occasionally blotched with white. The flowers are large, perfectly double, and of fine 
form, which are borne on trusses, numbering from ten to twenty buds on each. This 
will, no doubt, become a standard sort, possessing, as it does, all the free-growing quali- 
ties of a climber, with the odor of the damask or moss. 














A Modern Viitia. 


A Modern Villa. 


E present the accompanying view and plans of a suburban villa, as the first of a 
fs, series of designs intended to be illustrated in our pages during the coming year. 
LOK This design is intended to be executed in wood, as stone or brick at 
the present time are too expensive materials to be considered in the erection of a 
dwelling of moderate cost. In sections of our country where the materials could be pro- 
cured at reasonable rates, we should prefer brick or stone for the erection of nearly all 
classes of buildings. The plans show a convenient arrangement of rooms, giving suffi- 
cient accommodation for a family of moderate size. On the first floor, we have a large 
parlor, a dining-room, and a library of convenient size. Convenient closets are attached 
to the dining-room, which is separated from the kitchen by three doors, thus cutting off 
all odors. A central hall gives access to all rooms without passing through others, while 
the rear hall and staircase will be found a convenience not to be overlooked. The 
verandas give an air of comfort to this design, adding also an important feature to its 
exterior effect, and are easily accessible from all the principal rooms. On the second 
floor are fine chambers, supplied with abundant closet-rooms, and conveniently arranged 
with regard to each other. The small room on this floor is intended to be used as a 
bathing-room, for which purpose it is conveniently located. A tank in the attic story 
supplies the bath-room with water, and the plumbing is such as is necessary to supply 
the bath with hot and cold water. 

Several rooms can be finished off in the attic, if more accommodation is desired, and 
the observatory in the tower may be also used asasleeping-room in case of emergency. 
The cellar extends under the whole house, is of seven and one half feet in depth, divided 
by partitions into apartments for furnace, coal, vegetables, and milk. A furnace of 
larger size is intended to heat the whole house in cold weather, but there are also grates 
in parlor, dining-room, and library, to be used on cool days in spring and fall when it is 
not considered desirable to start the furnace. We advise all who contemplate heating 
houses by furnaces, to get the largest size, as it is much more convenient and economi- 
cal in the consumption of fuel than a small one, while the outlay at first is compara- 
tively trifling. The interior of this house is intended to be stained in oak and black 
walnut, and varnished ; the exterior, to be painted with three or four shades of drab or 
gray. ; 

An elevation of three feet above the ground gives an opportunity to light the cellar 
very thoroughly. If it were considered desirable, the kitchen could be in the basement, 
thus adding another room to the accommodation of the first floor. We are not in favor 
of basement kitchens, especially for country-houses, but in some exceptional cases they 
seem desirable. It sometimes happens that a house is located in such a position that a 
fine landscape view would be cut off from the rear rooms by the kitchen apartments. 

The grounds of such a house should be laid out in a neat and tasteful manner. The 
services of a competent landscape gardener should be secured, at least to plan the plant- 
ing and laying out of the walks and roads, if the actual superintendence be intrusted to 
other hands. Very many persons imagine that, to beautify a country place, it is only ne- 
cessary to plant trees and shrubs, and that any one can do this ; in consequence, we too 
often see a dozen trees planted where one would be sufficient, and an incongruous mass 
of shrubs and trees of all heights and habits of foliage, without order or arrangement. 
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IO Dr. Reeder Pear. 


Dr. Reeder Pear. 


BY CHARLES DOWNING. 


x, PECIMENS of this fine new pear were sent me in the autumn of 1866, and again 
Y this autumn, by Dr. Henry Reeder, of Varick, Seneca county, N. Y., and as far 
as I am able to judge from the specimens, think it will prove an acquisition, 
especially for home use, coming in at a time when we have but few of the best 
varieties. 
The Doctor informs me it was raised 
from a seed of Winter Nelis, and the tree 
standing next to a Seckel, it is probably a 
cross between the two. The tree is about 
fourteen years old, sixteen feet high, eight 
inches in circumference, and has been grown 
all the time in grass sod without any culti- 
vation or pruning. It is very healthy, vigo- 
rous, and of a spreading form, and an excel- 
lent bearer, having. borne a good crop for 
several years in succession. ‘The finest spe- 
cimens are about as large as a good-sized 
Vergalieu. It ripens the end of October, 
and continues in use during the month of 
November. Young shoots, olive brown. 
Fruit rather below medium size, obovate, 
obtuse pyriform, often slightly furrowed on 
one side; skin fine yellow, nearly covered 
with thin cinnamon russet ; stalk long, slen- 
der, slightly curved, a little inclined, inser- 
ted in a small cavity; calyx large, open, 
segments large and long, recurved, basin of 
medium size, regular ; flesh whitish, slightly 
granular, juicy, melting, very sugary, slightly 
vinous, with a musky perfume ; quality very 
good, or best. 
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A Little about Peonies. 
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% HEN we talk with any one about flowers, we invariably hear them speak of the 
fu beautiful peonies, or fimys, that grew in their father’s garden, and so, as we 
bras travel through the country and notice the flowers that serve to enlist a small 
portion of the time of the good housewife, and grace with bloom some one 
little portion of the ground surrounding the house, the large and brilliant showy blooms 
of the old-fashioned peony are in their season conspicuous among all. We remember 
what a furor the introduction of the white peony caused, and how every lover of flowers 
sought to obtain the fragrant scarlet one ; but then for many years no special change in 
the colors or characters of peonies was brought out, and gradually they seem to have been 
shoved aside to give place to some new thing possessing less than half their beauty and 
requiring double their care to cultivate. 
Again there are few, comparatively, who know of the great diversity of colors, forms 
of flowers, and periods of blooming, that now are embraced in the list of herbaceous 
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A Little about Peonies. II 





or Chinese peonies. Over one hundred varieties are named in the catalogues, and 
described as distinct in form, color, time of blooming, etc. ; but as many of them are so 
near one to the other as to be distinguished only by the florist, they are not all 
essential to the making up of a showy, beautiful, and long-blooming bed of peonies. 
Although the peony is showy even by itself, yet when planted en masse in a bed 
the effect when in bloom may be truly called magnificent. For the benefit of those who 
have not knowledge of the many varieties, we will name and describe a collection of, 
say, twenty varieties, and if the planter will arrange them in a bed, with the darkest 
shades in the centre, our word for it, when they come into flower, he or she will feel 
pride in showing it to all friends, as well as the public generally. 


Humer.—One of the old varieties, and yet one of the best, especially on account of 
its blooming very late—often after the other varieties are nearly out of flower. It is 
large, a purplish-rose color, very full, and double. 


FRaAGRANS.—Another of the old ones. Violet rose-color, full bloom, and very 
sweet. 


AMABILIS.—Comparatively new. The outer petals are rose-colored, and the inner 
a delicate straw or creamy white. 


Bicotor.—This has deep, rose-colored, outside petals, with the centre yellowish, 
often tinged with red. 


DucuEssE De Nemours.—One of the most showy and fragrant. A violet, almost 
lilac, with the centre petal often beautifully fringed. 


DucuessE D’AuMALE.—Has the outer petals a light rose-color, and the centre a 
light straw, sometimes tipped with clear red. 


LuTEeaA VaRIEGATA.—One of the best light colors. Outside a flesh color, inside 
yellowish and fringed. A free bloomer. 


DucuessE D’ORLEANS.—Has the outside petals of a violet rose, and the centre 
deep salmon buff. 


Festiva.—A very globular-shaped flower, pure white, with occasionally a little of 
carmine-red in the centre. 


Pomponia.—A very distinct variety ; large, of a purplish-pink, with a salmon-colored 
centre. 


WuitTTLe!.—One of the old ones, but yet one of the best. Large and sweet, white, 
with a yellow centre. 


PAPAVERIFLORA.—Another good white, or rather creamy-white, with a red centre, 
and sometimes a tip of red on outside of petals. 


Pottsi1.—One of the very darkest, rich, purplish-crimson. 


QueEN Vicrorta.—One of the largest of flowers, a delicate rose-color, almost white 
in centre—fragrant. 


Hvumi.is.—A small single flower, very early to bloom, of a bright rose-color. 
ALBICANS PLENA.—Of a rosy pink, almost bluish, white, and blooms early and late. 


TENUIFOLIA FLORE PLENO.—Curious, from its funnel-like leaves. The flowers are 
crimson. 


NeEMEsIs.—Small, dark, crimson flowers, quite double. 


PomMPaDOURA and Rupra Srriata have both dark, crimson, compact flowers, the 
centre petals of Pompadoura being slashed, or almost fringed. 


These last six varieties are not strictly Chinese peonies, but their care and cultivation 
is the same, and by their blooming in May, the season of beauty of the peonia group is 
lengthened from two to three weeks. 
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The Crimson Cluster Tomato. 


BY PETER HENDERSON 








HIS is the vegetable novelty of the season, entirely distinct from all other varie- 
47 ties, in the fruit being formed in clusters, having from fifteen to thirty of the 
average size of tomatoe§ in each ; each bunch or cluster averaging from four 
to six pounds, resembling in form a bunch of grapes, but with “ berries ” of mam- 
moth proportions. 

The fruit, as shown in the engraving, (one third ofthe natural size,) is perfectly 
smooth, of a scarlet crimson color, delicately tinted with specks of golden yellow. Inde- 
pendently of its value as a vegetable, it is a highly ornamental plant trained against a trel- 
lis or wall, so as to display its immense grape-like clusters of crimson fruit. iP 

It was originated in 1867, by Robert Revelle, Florist of Norwich, Ct., who claims it 
> not only to be entirely new in character and beautiful in appearance, but having the 
valuable quality of ripening the whole cluster of fruit at once, and ear/ier than any other | | 
4 variety of its size that he has tried. Mr. Revelle’s opinion is worthy of entire credence, | 5 
i being a practical horticulturist, with no interest whatever in the sale of the seeds or plants 
t of this tomato, and is well known in the trade as a man of sterling integrity. 
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Asparagus. 


BY D. P. BRUEN, NEWARK, N. J. 


HERE is, perhaps, no succulent vegetable more generally valued for its pala- 
table, nutritious, and healthful qualities than asparagus, which can be success- 
fully cultivated in any climate, from the tropics to the cold, bleak shores of 
Lake Superior, where it is found growing wild. Asparagus is also found in its 
wild state in low and often flooded fresh and salt meadows, as well as in the barren 
salt sands of.the seashore, and, when brought under proper cultivation, it gives a greater 
return for the labor bestowed than any other production of the market garden. Its 
proper mode of cultivation is less understood than any other vegetable produced for 
table use. My first knowledge of asparagus, (when a boy,) some forty-five years ago or 
more, was an old bed in my father’s garden, which bed was put out by my grandfather 
before my father’s recollection. There the asparagus was cultivated, on the same spot 
of ground, until about 1810, when it became necessary to have the garden in another 
location. The old asparagus roots were removed and carefully put out again, where 
they remained until 1852, when the bed was destroyed for the purpose of erecting a 
building. From the time of the removal of the roots until they were destroyed, forty- 
two years elapsed, and from the time of the first planting of the roots by my grandfather 
till they were destroyed was at least one hundred years. 

MANurRinG Asparacus Beps.—The bed was always well cultivated ; the old stalks were 
cut off in the fall ; the bed was liberally covered with manure, which was forked in the 
spring. Until its destruction, the asparagus never decreased in quality or quantity. 
These facts of my own knowledge are satisfactory to my mind that the limited produc- 
tion of asparagus is only from a neglect of its proper cultivation. I find a great variety 
of opinions with writers in relation to the correct mode of propagating and cultivating 
asparagus. Some writers say it is necessary that the earth should be removed three feet 
deep, or more, and the bottom filled in with stone, old boots and shoes, and the earth 
removed should be mixed with manure and returned, and the plants or roots should be 
set out eighteen inches or two feet apart, and be planted twelve inches deep. Others 
say that six to fifteen inches apart, and four to twelve inches deep, is preferable. With 
such badly-balanced opinions among so many theorists, no definite mode of cultivation 
could be arrived at. Some ten years since, I made an entirely new garden where I now 
live, and always having enjoyed the luxury of asparagus without depending upon the 
market for my supply, I determined to make a bed to suit my own views of the nature 
of the plant. My soil is a sandy loam. I prepared my ground with a large quantity of 
well-rotted manure, and divided my ground into beds five feet wide and twenty feet 
long. ‘The ground was then dug up one spit deep, the length of a long spade blade. 
Believing that asparagus required the warmth of the sun, air, and surface moisture, and 
having no fear that the roots would run down beyond my control, I had my bed trenched 
(or marked out) four inches deep and twelve inches apart. The roots were two years 
old, and were taken from a garden adjoining my own. They were placed in the 
trenches twelve inches apart, as soon as dug from the ground where they grew. Each 
branch of the roots was spread out horizontally, and they were all covered four inches 
deep. The asparagus grew apparently as well as though the roots had never been re- 
moved. 

SALT FOR ASPARAGUS.—The next year I cut from the bed in sufficient quantity for 
my own table. Every season, when the weeds commenced growing, I sowed broadcast 
one half bushel of salt, and the same quantity twice afterward, as the weeds began to re- 
cover. I always have asparagus before any appears in the market from the market- 
gardens in the neighborhood, and cut it every day from the time I commence until the 
season ends. The productiveness of my bed has increased every year, and all gardeners 
and others who have seen it pronounce it the most prolific bed they have ever seen. 
The average growth of the stalks, at the time of seeding, is five to seven feet in height. 
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I never cut my asparagus until it has grown at least four to six inches above the ground, 
and we never cut it over one inch below the surface. Some writers advise cutting two 
to six inches below the ground. But at that depth the bottom of the stems is always 
tough. Prof. Mapes once stated that, there were twenty-eight species of asparagus. Some 
writers have attempted to classify the different qualities. With my experience in raising 
and largely consuming the article, I think that I could quite as easily distinguish between 
the taste of a white hen’s egg and that of a black one, as I could tell the difference in 
the quality or taste of the purple or blue-headed asparagus from that of any other color 
or species of the plant. 

PLants.—No plant will pay the market-gardener so much money for the labor as the 
asparagus. But remember, always grow your own roots from seed ; trust not the seed- 
shops for roots. If once you have got a good, healthy plantation, the bed will not run 
out for a hundred years, provided it is always kept free from weeds, and manured well. 
I manure mine four inches deep each year. From my bed, eighteen by thirty-six feet, I 
take at least fifty dollars’ worth yearly. To those who wish to grow their own plants, it 
is simply necessary to sow the asparagus in drills like onions ; cultivate well the first 
summer ; if they do well, they will be large enough in the fall to set out then, or during 
the next spring ; in two years from that time they are of sufficient strength to stand 
cutting. 

ra comes only from one common centre, and hence it is not advisable to 
purchase old plants. 

Many do this, thinking they can get a product so much quicker, but they are mis- 
taken ; young plants are invariably the best. Neither must the roots be planted too 
deep. If the roots are near the surface of the soil, the stems will start much earlier than 
if put a foot below, as is usually practiced. 

THE AsparaGus BEETLE.—This asparagus beetle has become a formidable enemy 
to asparagus culture on Long Island, and it appears to be slowly spreading inland. It 
is now ten years since it made its appearance in this country, having been brought from 
Europe, where it has been known for a long time. 

Mr. A. S. Fuller states: “When living in Brooklyn, a few years since, my asparagus 
beds were attacked by this beetle, and I tried salt, lime, ashes, and various other things, 
with scarcely any success. ‘There is, however, one pretty effectual remedy, and that is, 
allow your hens and chickens to run in the asparagus beds as soon as the beetle ap- 
pears. Birds will also assist in their destruction, if permitted to do so unmolested. In 
the fall the asparagus tops should be cut down and burned on the bed, and a little straw 
or other combustible material added, as many insects or their larva will be destroyed in 
this way.” 

THe PROFITS OF CULTIVATION.—Inquiries have been made of commission-mer- 
chants and market-gardeners as to the money value of asparagus per acre, and their 
opinion is unanimous in the statement, that if rightly managed, an asparagus bed of 
several acres will pay a larger profit per acre than the same space devoted to any of our 
smaller fruits. Figures from $400 to $700 per acre have been named. When we con- 
sider how easily the crop is marketed, requiring no expensive berry-baskets or crates, or 
the trouble of renewing the vines every three or four years, or the possibilities of loss in 
times of picking, because of rain, etc., and that, once well established, it will last a life- 
time, it should receive more attention. It certainly requires very rich land to grow 
large asparagus ; but the yield is very great, very steady, and it always commands a good 
price in market. ‘ 


2 


‘THE Brest STRAWBERRIES.—A. B. Butler, of Columbus, Ohio, gives, in the Farmer's Chro- 
nicle, his experience on the culture of the strawberry in Central Ohio. Fora large plan- 
tation for market purposes, he recommends the Wilson for the first half, and the Jucunda for 
the last half of the season. The Wilson comes in nearly as early as any of the valuable sorts, 
and gives its best fruit in about two weeks. When it begins to fail, the Jucunda comes well 
into bearing, and continues to produce its uniformly large-sized berries to the close of the 
season. 
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AVE often been tried, but it is seldom they succeed in giving satisfaction to 
those who try the experiment. It is a well-known fact that the growers of the 
small fruits strain every nerve to secure a crop of good fruit, and it is also 
well known that, as a class, they are not large farmers, and consequently need 

the full proceeds of their crop to enable them to lay by a few dollars for a rainy day. 

Having succeeded in perfecting their crop, the next point is to have it sold at the best 

| advantage and realize the most money for it. 

In their efforts to secure this result, they frequently form themselves into a company, 
and send one of their number to the nearest city to dispose of their fruit at a less rate 
than is charged by the regular commission dealérs. One of the latest ideas of combina- | 
tion was recently suggested by a prominent New-Jersey peach-grower. It was this: to 
secure a good dealer who possessed a prominent location, and hire him and his store at a 
certain price per month. Then engage the services of a reliable and correct book-keeper to 
keep the accounts, and, to insure no loss from the thievish propensities of either of these 
persons, at least one of their number would be constantly on hand to watch them. 

Another arrangement was made after this style. The association named one of their 
number to act as agent for the whole, and it was his business to visit the various cities, 
and select such dealers as he thought best to sell the fruit. This arrangement being 
made, it was the said agent’s business to be at the depot to receive all the fruit ; then 
having been furnished by the dealers with a stock of their cards, the agent nailed them 
on those cases he saw proper, consigning to each dealer all of one mark, or dividing it 
into as many parts, and sending to each dealer as many as he chose, and, if I mistake 
not, all bills were returnable through him to the owners of the fruit. 

I now propose to show why these arrangements did not give satisfaction. It is well 
known that a stranger can not enter the market and dispose of a large lot of fruit to as 
much advantage as a dealer who is in business there during the entire year, for the 
stranger knows but few, if any, of those that he must depend upon to buy his fruit. Not 
so with a dealer who has his regular customers for the various articles that he may have 
to dispose of; and should an unusually large amount arrive, with an extra effort he can 
readily sell it to a good advantage, for he always knows who can be trusted for the money 
and packages. Besides, the dealer is well versed in all the variations and indications 
of a change in the market, and knows when to sell. This is one of the most important 
items in fruit-dealing—to know when you have a good offer for the article. Some of 
the old dealers seem to know by instinct when to vary the market, and I have frequently 
been surprised to find all the prominent dealers change prices without the least private 
arrangement or understanding, nor did one know that the other had changed until the 
market was over and the articles disposed of. 

I well remember a case in point. A gentleman once bought largely of peaches in 
the State of Delaware, and knowing the percentage of the regular fruit-dealers, he hired, 
as he thought, a cheap, shrewd neighbor, at a certain sum per month, to sell his fruit in 
New-York. One morning, at the beginning of the trade, he received a large consignment 
of fruit which was very fine—in fact, he had the control of the entire market, as but few 
others received any. A dealer quickly noticed this fact and asked his price. “ Six dol- 
lars per crate,” he replied. “I will take them,” answered the dealer, and he resold them 
without handling for ten dollars, thus making a good profit. The agent saw that he had 
made a mistake, and determined not to be caught again in the same way, so on the fol- 
lowing morning he asked $10, but found no one ready to buy at that price, and held 
them until late, when he sold them at a lower price than the dealers. The cause of this 
was, that he failed to notice the arrivals that morning were much larger than on the 
morning previous, and that they were distributed among a larger number of dealers. The 
result of this experiment was, that instead of saving a large percentage in the way of 
commission, the owner of the fruit lost thousands of dollars through the ignorance of his 
agent. 
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There is another difficulty in the way of these country agents that they can not avoid, 
and that is, there are always a large number of unprincipled persons who notice him the 
moment he makes his appearance, and knowing him to be a countryman, consider him a 
fair object for them to operate on. They soon surround him, ply him with all kinds of 
questions, and by this course frequently drive the more honest dealers from him. If he 
should ask more for his fruit than an honest man can pay, and refuses to sell for less, 
they will buy it without a moment’s hesitation, then pass their cards to him as reference, 
directing him where to deliver it. The fruit once in his possession, he pays any price for 
it that may suit him, or does not pay for it at all, just as he pleases, and the agent has 
no redress, for these men do not own a dollar that could be secured. I think I hear you 
say, “If that had been me, I would have made them pay for it before I delivered it.” No, 
you would not, for that is not the custom ; neither would they do it, for you are selling 
at a price that no honest man would buy at, and an honest man would not be prepared 
to pay cash, for he is accustomed to being trusted ; and remember that, as all these men 
are strangers to you, you consequently would not know an honest man from a rogue. 

There is one mode of swindling practiced by dishohest buyers, who are principally 
wagoners, upon strangers that come to sell berries. As all persons know who send 
strawberries to market in the splint baskets, the number of baskets in the crate is marked 
on the outside with chalk. These peddlers surround him, and while professing to buy, 
others of the same party rub out these figures, and alter them to suit their idea of profit, 
in some cases gaining one hundred baskets by the operation. When all is ready, they 
pick up the case, calling off the number and mark that they have arranged, and the 
fraud is not detected until too late to correct it. Sometimes they will steal the whole 
case if they have a good opportunity. 

You may ask if these persons do not practice this game on dealers. Not often, for 
they are well known and watched accordingly. 

In regard to agents who make arrangements with dealers for the growers, I will state 
that it is very seldom said arrangements prove satisfactory to the dealers or profitable to 
the owners of the fruit, and for this reason, that the said agent generally looks out for 
number one ; for, after securing their rate of pay from the owners of the fruit, they pro- 
ceed to make arrangements with such dealers as will give them the largest share of their 
commission in order to secure the trade. This plan is well known among dealers, but 

‘not so generally known among the owners of the fruit. Again, this agent stands between 
the dealer and the owner, which is entirely wrong, for should the dealer discover any 
thing wrong in the fruit, he writes to the agent ; but in many cases, when the owner of the 
fruit arrives at the depot, in the haste of receiving, the agent forgets all about it, and 
thus the owner is kept in ignorance of his fault, which could easily be corrected if he but 
knew of it. Another point here is, that the dealer, knowing nothing of the owner, cares 
less about the result of the sales, as the agent gets a portion of his profit, and therefore 
disposes of it more readily at a less price, so as to get it out of the way of other fruit 
which he receives the full commission for selling. Another evil resulting from this 
method is, that the dealer never knows what mark of fruit he will receive until it is de- 
livered to him ; then in order to sell it quickly, it frequently happens that the berry cases 
are not opened, but sold at random in large lots to dealers to sell again, thus giving the 
owner of the good fruit no more than the poor fruit sells for. 

Allow me to suggest a remedy for this agent business. Make it the business of one 
of the largest growers to go to the city and spend a few days, and become acquainted 
with a number of dealers in the line of fruit which you have to dispose of ; and if you and 
your neighbors have enough fruit to send to two or more of them, invite those you select 
to come out in your section of country to examine your fruit. Then you can show them 
the varieties and kinds, and gain such information as will be interesting and useful to 
you in marketing your crop, and they will become interested in your success, and there 
will be a mutual understanding between you in sending and receiving that will be profit- 
able and interesting to both parties. 
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Now AND THEN. 
New-York, December 15, 1868. 
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ADVANTAGES OF KEEPING HOGS IN ORCHARDS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING all the evident advan- 
tages of jarring the trees daily, and arresting 
the operations of insects, we still believe that 
the practice of allowing hogs and poultry the 
free run of the orchard will prove the simplest 
and most practical means for overcoming the 
insect attacks on fruit. Dr. Trimble, being once 
asked, “ What is the easiest and best means for 
subduing the curculio ?” replied, “ Hogs.” Well 
said. Now, let us look at a few instances of suc- 
cess in following out this treatment. 

David E. Brown, one of the largest fruit-grow- 
ers near Alton, South-IIlinois, has for about five 
years kept both hogs and sheep in his apple and 
peach orchards. His fruit is not infested by in- 
sects nearly as much as that of his neighbors, 
although he employs no other precaution what- 
ever to guard against the depredations of fruit- 
boring insects. His peach-trees are also free 
from borers, though he takes no pains to worm 
his trees. His hogs keep in good condition on 
the fallen fruit. 

Mr. S. B. Johnson, of Alton, had, last year, 
(1868,) the best crop of peaches out of forty 
orchards in that neighborhood. He attributes 
the largeness of his crop greatly to the fact that, 
in 1867, he allowed a gang of hogs the range of 
his peach orchard all through the months of May 
and June, until the end of summer. 

The Country Gentleman says: 

“We know a cultivator who had heavy crops 
of plums for seventeen years in succession—his 
swine for these seventeen years, without a sea- 
son’s interruption, being shvwed the run of the 
yard.” 

At Duquoin, Illinois, Messrs. Winter Bro- 
thers have a peach orchard of nearly eighty 
acres. For the past five years they have allow- 


ed a large drove of hogs to pasture in this orch- 
ard, that pick up all the fallen fruit. 


The second 


| year a small share of the fruit was stung, but for 
the past three years there has been no loss on 


this account. The experiment gives great pro- 
mise of success. In the garden, where the hogs 
are excluded, there are a few peach-trees, but 
these are badly stung. 

All other peach-crops about Duquoin, and at 
Centralia, had the fruit nearly all ruined by in- 
sects. 

W. C. Flagg, of Moro, near Alton, has for five 
years tried the plan of allowing hogs the range 
of his apple orchard, and finds it very beneficial, 
by checking the depredations of fruit-boring in- 
sects. 

An apple-grower in South-East Michigan has 
for many years back allowed hogs the range of 
his wake orchard. His apples have been but 
little infested by the apple-worm, even in years 
when those of his neighbors were swarming with 
this insect. 

Benjamin Bacon, of Niagara Co., N. Y., has 
an apple orchard of about ten or twelve acres. 
Fourteen years ago he turned his hogs into it, 
and has continued this practice ever since. Be- 
fore he allowed hogs the range of his orchard, 
his crop of apples was always a very poor one; 
since he commenced this system he has raised 
good crops; ten or twelve of his neighbors 
have followed his example with equally good re- 
sults. 

Jotham Bradbury, residing near Quincy, IIL, 
has an old apple orchard, which many years ago 

|used invariably to produce nothing but wormy 
|and’ gnarly fruit. A few years ago he plowed 
| up this orchard, and seeded it to clover, by way 
of hog-pasture. As soon as the clover had got 
|a sufficient start, he turned in a gang of hogs, 
and has allowed them the range of his orchard 
ever since. Two years after the land was plow- 
| ed, the apple-trees produced a good crop of fair, 
smooth fruit, and have continued to bear well 
ever since. 
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The benefits of this practice may, in the case 
of beginners, not be so apparent and decided 
the first year; but, by faithfully following up for 
a series of years, there will be found such a di- 
rect advantage, as to lead to the adoption of the 
principle as a general rule. As fast as the wormy 
fruit falls, it is picked up by the hogs. The lar- 
ve-of the insect are prevented from going un- 
derground and producing a new brood to sting 
the fruit the next year. 

The American Entomologist wisely says : 

“There are three practical difficulties in the 
way of carrying out this system of subduing 
fruit-boring insects by hog-power. ist. The 
necessity of having all the orchard land under a 
separate fence, which, of course, in many cases 
involves a considerable extra outlay for fencing 
materials. 2d. The necessity of giving up a 
practice which is conceded by the most intelli- 
gent fruit-growers to be otherwise objectionable ; 
namely, —T other crops, such as small grain, 
corn, or small fruits, between the rows of trees 
in bearing fruit orchards. 3d. The necessity of 
giving up the modern fashionable theory of low- 
headed trees ; for otherwise, if apple and peach- 
trees are allowed to branch out like a currant- 
bush from the very root, any hogs that range 
among them will manifestly be able to help them- 
selves, not only to the wormy windfalls that lie on 
the ground, but also to the sound growing fruit 
upon all the lowermost boughs. 

“Tt is important, when ae are employed for 
the purpose of picking up fallen fruit, that they 
should be kept moderately hungry, and not be 
gorged every day with corn so as to make them 
too lazy for work.” 

Intelligent fruit-growers ure rapidly being 
convinced of that practical proverb, “When 
Sruit-trees occupy the ground, no other crop 
should.” 

They find that, with the changes of our cli- 
mate, fruit-culture is not an easy task, but one 
demanding more skill and intelligence than 
ever. 

Fruit is becoming scarcer and dearer yearly, 
and there is more demand for it. If fruit is 
worth any thing, it is worth as much care as any 
other farm crop. Farmers can afford nowa- 
days to let their orchards lie unused, uncultivat- 
ed; they can easily let their hogs have free 
range in them; they can afford to incur the ex- 


pense of necessary fences to confine the swine | 
from depredation, because the labors of the hog | 


will cause a better return, in the increased yield 
of fruit, in the freedom from disease both in tree 
and fruit, and in the fact that they are a com- 
plete and permanent preventive against all fur- 
ther insect spoliation. 

In the cultivation of plum or apricot trees, the 
fruit will repay ten times the. cost of hogs, or 
such crops as the ground might otherwise have 
produced. 

We shall yet see the time when the hog-pen 
in the orchard will be quite a common sight, 


and declared “a paying thing.” 
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FIGS IN OHIO. 


GEN. JAMES T. WORTHINGTON, of Chillicothe, 
Ohio, has numerous fig-trees growing in his gar- 
den, and many of his visitors have been delight- 
ed with gifts enn his generous abundance. He 
urges their cultivation strongly in the latitudes 
of Southern Ohio. 

“ The fig-tree is hardy, healthy, a quick grow- 
er, suits our summer climate edulerbhs, and is 
easily protected without removal through our 
severest winters ; is a sure bearer and very pro- 
lific. It grows from the slip, like a currant-bush, 


bearing fruit in three or four years from the 
slip, and I have had trees three years old bear 
a fair crop the year after they were transplant- 
ed 


“ After the trees are four or five years old, 
they produce from the same area, with less la- 
bor, a larger and more certain crop, in Southern 
Ohio, than either potatoes or tomatoes. The 
large yellow fig begins to ripen about the same 
time as the earliest summer-apples—this year 
(1868) on the 14th of July. 

“ The smaller purple fig begins to ripen about 
a month later, and has a succession of crops 
until October. 

“I mention these two varieties because they 
have succeeded best with me. _I have this year, 
for the first time, dried a few of the large yellow 
figs, (the common fig of commerce,) and find 
them at least as good as those we import. These 
can be produced in our climate as cheaply as 
dried peaches, and much more regularly. 

“T like them best fresh from the tree, and 
often breakfast on them. The demand by the 
family has been so great, that I have not thought 
of drying them until this season—when I have 
a cartload of dried figs from an area of less than 
four square rods. 

“ The fig is not likely to be grown in large 
orchards, but is eminently the fruit of the cot- 
tager and villager, and when its merits and 
adaptability to our climate become generally 
known, will be as regularly grown for family 
use, all over the Ohio Valley, as the potato or 
tomato.” 


FLOWERING HYACINTH AND TULIP BULBS. 


THE amateur cultivator has chiefly to remem- 
ber, in order to insure success, that his treatment 
of these Dutch bulbs is not so much intended to 
form the flowers—the bulb-grower has already 
done that for him—as to liberate them safely 
from the succulent folds of the parent bulb. 
The flower or flower-spike is wrapped up with- 
in the bulb, and only wants enticing forth from 
its winter prison-house in such a manner that it 
shall not appear en deshadille. Now, to do this 
cleverly, the free formation of roots must be in- 
duced, before the growth of the leaves or flow- 
er-stem is excited. This is the turning-point. 
Get plenty of healthy roots, and, under fair con- 
ditions, good flower-spikes will follow ; fail to 
get these, and good flower-spikes are barely 
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possible. A rootless bulb may, indeed, push 
out its ready-formed flower-stem by feeding on 
its own substance, even as the felled tree may 
sometimes clothe itself with branches pushed 
forth by its self-contained sap ; but such develop- 
ments can be in no sense perfect, and must at 
length fail from sheer exhaustion. Hence the 
importance in bulb-growing, (and this forms our 
text for the present,) whether in earth or water, 
of inducing in the first instance a profusion of 
roots, as the means of securing a vigorous de- 
velopment of the flower-spike. 

We produce here Mr. Paul’s nine rules for 
the culture of hyacinths in glasses, and add that 
the same rules will apply equally to pot-culture, 
substituting earth for water, and pots for glasses. 
The rules may be slightly abridged as follows : 

“In choosing bulbs, look for weight as well 
as size, and be sure the base of the bulb is 
sound. Use single kinds only! they are earli- 
er, hardier, and generally preferable. Set the 
bulb in the glass so that the lower end is almost, 
but not quite, in contact with the water. Use 
rain or pond water. Do not change the water, 
but keep a small lump of charcoal at the bottom 
of the glass. Keep the glasses filled up from 
time to time. When the bulb is placed, put the 
glass in a cool, dark cupboard, or other place 
where light is excluded. When the roots are 
freely developed, and the flower-spike is pushing 
into life, (which will be in about six weeks,) re- 
move by degrees to full light and air. The more 
light and air given from the time the flowers 
show color, the shorter will be the leaves and 
spike, and the brighter the color.” 

These directions, it will be remembered, sup- 
pose the glasses to be kept, during the active 
development of the plant, in the habitable rooms 
of a dwelling, where they should be placed in 
the window, for light, during the day, and be re- 
moved from the window, to avoid risk from frost 
during the night. Whether the apartment be 
heated or not is immaterial, the only difference 
will be in the earliness or lateness of the flowers, 
according as they are or are not stimulated by 
warmth.—Gardener’s Chronicle. 


a 
TACSONIA BUCHANNI, OR BUCHANAN’S PAs- 


SION FLOWER.—The London Floral World 
gives a fine colored plate of this flower, which was 





introduced from Panama, of which region it is a| 
native, by Isaac Buchanan, Esq., the well-known 
horticulturist of this city. Shirley Hibberd says | 
of it: “In its native habitat it is extremely | 
plentiful, and in common with other rampant 
climbing plants of the forests of tropical Ameri- 
ca, it wreathes the loftiest trees with festoons, 
clothing them afresh with its abundaace of dark 
green leaves and brilliant scarlet flowers. It is 
there almost constantly in flower, but under cul- 
tivation its seasons of flowering are during May | 
and June, and again during September and Octo- 
ber. One of its good properties as a decorative 
plant is its habit of flowering freely when quite 


young, so that it might, no doubt, be grown as a 
pot specimen in the same way that another sec- 
tion of rampant climbers, the Bougainvilleas, 
have been successfully managed. The elegant 
outlines of the leaves, which are distinctly and 
uniformly lobed, add much to the graceful ele- 
gance of the plant, and, in fact, it will present an 
attractive appearance for that reason alone when 
trained up a pillar, or allowed to hang in fes- 
toons from the roof of a green-house, even when 
out of flower.” 


e+e 


ARNOLD'S HYBRID GRAPES AND RASPBERRIES. 


THE committee appointed by the Paris Hor- 
ticultural Society to examine the merits of Mr. 
Charles Arnold’s hybrid grapes and raspberries, 
have made a very enthusiastic report, which is 
given in detail below. The grapes were ex- 
amined on the vine, and under the very best of 
conditions : 

“We find the most prominent characteristics 
of them as a class are, first, perfect hardiness 
and Se ast growth ; second, early ripening both 
of the fruitand wood, and, as yet, remarkable free- 
dom from disease, with large, handsome foliage of 
a very distinct character and not woolly ; bunch- 
es large on the average, the berries larger than 
medium, and of a deep black color, obscured in 
all of them by a rich bloom; skin thin, and in 
all the numbers we tested free from pulp, and 
with a full, pleasant, sprightiy flavor ; our judg- 
ment being based not on a cursory examination, 
but from having known them for the last two 
seasons. 

“The grapes are distinguished by numbers, 
of which the following is a detailed statement of 
the numbers on which judgment was passed by 
us, namely : 

“No. 1. Inferior in bunch and berry only to 
the Black Hamburg. Berry very large, round; 
color, black, with a fine bloom; flavor, very 
sprightly; skin, thin; flesh, remarkably solid, 
but not pulpy; it may be cut like a plum, biting 
similar to the Hamburg. The bunches are of 
the largest size, and generally shouldered ; ripens 
with Delaware, vines of which grape were grow- 
ing near it, and with which we compared the 
same. 

“No. 2. This is undoubtedly one of the best 
grapes in the whole collection of Mr. Arnold’s 
hybrid grapes ; a very promising grape. Bunch 
large, shouldered, very compact; berry above 
medium size, black, with a beautiful bloom ; fla- 
vor excellent, and very sprightly and pleasant; 
skin thin, seeds small, very little pulp, if any ; 
seems to burst in the mouth, all juice; ripens 
with Concord, with very vigorous growth, and 
matures its wood very early—a good market 
grape. 

“No. 5. A beautiful white grape; bunch fully 
nine inches long; flavor much resembling the 
White Chasselas, but more sprightly, and which 
it much resembles in color, having that green, 
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wax-like appearance; skin thin; no pulp; ripens 
with Delaware ; a very handsome table grape. 

“No. 8. This grape ripens earlier than any 
kind in this neighborhood; bunch and berry 
medium ; color black ; flavor very sweet when 
perfectly ripe, and rich, full, and aromatic ; free 
from pulp, all juice; seeds small; perfectly 
hardy, the wood being well matured nearly to 
the tops in the beginning of September; a very 
desirable grape. 

“No. 16. This is the highest flavored grape 
of the whole; color black, with a fine bloom ; 
bunch and berry above medium, with a very dis- 
tinct foreign flavor, and very aromatic, with a 
most delightful bouquet; a vigorous grower, 
with peculiar foliage, hardy, and matures its 
wood well; ripens with Concord, and quite free 
from pulp.” 

RASPBERRIES. 


“The raspberries, as a class, are distinguish- 
ed for the following qualities: very strong, vig- 
orous growth, great productiveness on ordinary 
soil, good flavor, and perfect hardiness, standing 
the winter in a most exposed position without 
protection ; like the grapes, they are distinguish- 
ed by numbers, some of which are described be- 
low. 

“No. 1. White, berry large, good flavor, very 
strong grower, and productive on poor soil. 

“No. 2. Berry red, large, good flavor, enor- 
mously productive, ripening two crops in the 
season, one in July the other in September; the 
plants are now, September 26th, literally loaded 
down with ripe and unripe fruit. 

“There are several other varieties of different 
flavor and shades of color, very promising, and 
all perfectly hardy, and having stood our winters 
on an exposed knoll without the slightest pro- 
tection, many of the varieties being equal in fla- 
vor and size to the White Antwerp.” 


——— eee 


PERIOD OF VALUE OF THE GRAPE AS A MARKET FRUIT. 


THE shortness of season, and consequent re- 
duced period of requisite warmth to ripen 
grapes in most of our Northern States, has led 
to great exertions toward producing seedlings 
with a tendency to mature their fruit in as short 
a time as sanihle from their period of blooming, 
and especially before the great heat of summer 
has begun to wane. But judging from our cor- 
respondence with many South-Western grape- 
growers, there is, with them, a want rather of a 
late maturing good grape, both for table and 
wine ; and judging from the following extract, 
written by J. P. Berckmans for the Southern Cul- 
tivator, the earliest ripening sorts are not the 
most profitable when grown at the South for 
supply of Northern markets : 

“In this connection, I would say a word as 
regards raising grapes for shipping to Northern 
markets. 

“ The Hartford Prolific, which is our largest 


very early grape, stands carriage remarkably well, 
but has the defect of dropping the berries from 
the stems, after being packed some time, and not 
having a good appearance, do not sell well. As 
they arrive in New-York by the middle of July 
and in the height of the season of blackberries, 
raspberries, Southern peaches, and other fruit, 
there is then a very limited demand for them. 
The varieties ripening a couple of weeks later 
command a better price, and such varieties as 
Delaware, Diana, and Concord will bring very 
remunerative prices. 

“The risk of decay in shipping grapes is 
small as compared with peaches ; and when they 
are packed in well-ventilated crates, the loss by 
decay is very small.” 

At the present time, Concords and Delawares 
come into market about the same time, and the 
price often runs quite low; and as neither of 
them keeps very well, we find by the time Cataw- 
bas are ripened, the price improved. And as 
there is no late sort to be shipped from the 
South to compete with it, the few locations 
where that variety ripens well at the North 
have the price pretty much in their own hands ; 
and if they could only arrange to hold it, might 
make it, if they do not now, the most profitable 
of all the varieties. 


———- eee -—___ 


THE GOLDEN QUEEN MELON. 


A NEw variety by the above name has appear- 
ed in England, which has attracted unusual at- 
tention, and, wherever exhibited, has borne off 
the highest prizes. One grower says: “The 
plant is a moderately strong grower and a free 
setter. Fruit medium sized, of a beautiful lemon 
color, and irregularly netted ; flesh, pale green, 
very tender, and melting ; skin remarkably thin. 
The flavor is most exquisite.” A second grow- 
er planted two plants of the Golden Queen un- 
der a sash light, and “gathered twelve of the 
finest melons he ever wished to see. They 
were of almost globular shape, beautifully net- 
ted, and the flavor perfection.” We have sent 
to England for specimens of the seeds to test 
here. 


ooo 


DuRING the miocene period, as proved b 
Prof. Heer, of Switzerland, there existed suc 
an extensive flora in Spitzbergen, Iceland, and 
Greenland as leaves little doubt that forests then 
flourished, even to the very edge of the Polar 
Sea—containing such trees as are now charac- 
teristic of Austrian, American, or Asiatic tem- 
perate latitudes. 


WILD flowers are very rarely found double ; 
but the common saxifrage (Saxifraga Virgini- 
ensts) has been found fully double in Danvers, 
Mass., and on the Wissahickon. It is well 
worth cultivating, being a very pretty flower, as 
well as one of the earliest. 
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ORANGE CULTURE AGAIN 


Mr. Epiror: Please present my thanks to 
“ AL FRESCO” for his timely advance in sup- 
port of my sorely pressed columns of “ facts and 
figures.” I well knew that they would be at- 
tacked, and therefore refrained from pushing 
them further forward, lest they should be utterly 
overwhelmed. 

As “ AL FRESCO” predicts, my estimates of 
the profits of orange culture have been seriously 
criticised—in fact, seriously doubted, though I 
well know that they are below rather than above 
the truth. A shrewd business man said to me, 
the other day, in New-York: “If these are 
facts, why don’t every body go into orange cul- 
ture? Why, there is no business here Aa/f so 
profitable.” He evidently did not credit my 
facts. I am even suspected of having land to 
sell in this new Garden of Eden, which I am 
sorry to say is not a fact, I being the owner of 
only fifty acres, which I am not disposed to put 
into the market. 

Why don’t every body go into orange culture ? 
Some, like my doubting friend, “don’t see it ;” 
others, like myself, lack even the small capital 
required to plant a ten-acre grove; but thou- 
sands ave going into it, as any one may observe 
by traveling over the best portions of the State. 

If any one who has faith in “ AL FRESCO’s ” 
figures, or even in my more modest ones, will 
furnish the necessary cash, I will join him in 
demonstrating the fact that the highest of these 
figures fall far below the possible results of 
ORANGE CULTURE IN FLORIDA. 

D. H. JACQUES. 
GLEN EVERGREEN, near Jacksonville, Florida. 


—— eee -— 


THE BEST APPLES FOR PROFIT. 


T. C. THURLINE, of Newbury, Massachusetts, 
in a report on fruit read before the Farmers’ 
Club of his locality, says that in raising apples 
for shipping, it is necessary to look to the vigor 
and productiveness of the trees, which should 
be of the best keeping winter varieties ; the 
trees should be adapted to the soil, and of such 
kinds as do well with ordinary cultivation. 
The skin of the fruit should be thick, so that 
the apples will bear some bruising. Color has 
something to do in the matter, for a handsome 
red apple will always sell better than a dull 
green one. 

Three fourths of the apples shipped from 
Massachusetts to Southern and European ports 
are Baldwins. When well colored, they are 
highly esteemed in Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
They are always best when grown upon light 
loamy or gravelly soil. The “King of Tomp- 
kins County” promises to rival the Baldwin. 
It is a very large red apple. The tree is quite 
hardy, and is the only one that will outgrow the 
Baldwin. 

Hunt’s Russet, a fruit which resembles the 
Golden Russet of New-York, is much esteemed 
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in Danvers. Itis amedium-sized round apple ; 
color, deep russet; red on one side. The flesh 
is tender, juicy, and very fine-grained, It 
brings $1 per barrel more than most winter 
apples. 

The Rhode Island Greening, Hubbardston 
Nonesuch, Ladies’ Sweeting, and Roxbury Rus- 
set are about the most profitable varieties. 
The latter fruit has been very much damaged 
by the apple-worm for several years in succes- 
sion. 


—e © o——_ 


BURN THE POTATO VINES. 


THERE is a certain kind of potato bug, called 
the stem-borer, which is very destructive. The 
injury it does is immense, still it does not at- 
tract much attention. The editor of the Phila- 
delphia Weekly Press, has found a method 
for destroying them. ‘“ We bought a piece ot 
Jand adjoining our farm, very favorable to the 
potato, last spring, on which we proposed to 
ourselves to raise a model crop. The first week 
in August the stems were green and growing— 
at the end of the second week they were dried 
up. Slitting the stems near the ground, we 
found them hollow—bored by the daridius— 
which explained their sudden death. An acre 
measured, on digging, one hundred and seventy- 
five bushels of salable, twenty-five of what are 
commonly termed ‘seed,’ and eleven of small 
sizes. But for the borer there would have been 
certainly one third more. The larve being 
in the stems, these were collected and burned, 
Hundreds of thousands are thus destroyed, sav- 
ing by so much our future crops. 

“But there are some neighbors we can not 
reach. Their potato haulm will lie in the sun 
till the insects get out into the ground. We 
shall have our share of them next year, we sup- 
pose. There should be a law to compel insect 
destruction in such cases.” 


—— 9 © 6 


Don’t Kitt Him.—Many farmers have no- 
ticed in their fields a large black beetle, with 
most brilliant golden dots placed in rows on his 
back. Dr. Fitch says: “Its eggs produce the 
corn-grub killer. It is a most inveterate foe of 
the cutworm, grasping the worm in its strong 
jaws, and in spite of its violent writhing and 
struggling, securely holding it. When it finds 
these worms in plenty, it gorges and surfeits it- 
self upon them till it is so glutted and distended 
as to be hardly able to stir, for it never knows 
how to let a cutworm alone when it meets him. 
It is continually hunting these worms, feeding 
on nothing else if it can obtain them. Both it 
and the golden-dotted beetle which produces it 
should never be harmed.” 


-——* @e——- 


To Commodore Thomas ap Catesby Jones, of 
Fairfax, Virginia, is given the credit, as early as 
1822, of the introduction of the subsoil plow. 
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HORTICULTURE IN HOSPITALS. 


Wuat physician or nurse is there who has 
failed to note the influence upon a sick person 
of a bunch of fresh flowers, or a full-foliaged 
plant, a fern stand, a bunch of ripe grapes, a 
peach or strawberry out of season ? 

More potent often for good than all the medi- 
cines of the pharmacopeeia ; frequently giving a 
fresh impetus to the sinking frame dt the turning- 
point to recovery. A feature so full of material for 
good, so universally known and appreciated, so 


infused with sympathetic love and kindliness, as | 


the introduction of flowers, plants, or fruits to 
the sick-room, has yet no place in the minds or 
arrangements of those who control the manage- 
ment of our hospitals. 
pended in the supplying of water, heaters, the 


fitting of a laboratory, etc., but not a penny in| 


the erection of structures wherein the convale- 
scent might walk at all times, and from out of 


which a simple flower or fruit could be gathered | 


and transferred to brighten the eye and cheer, if 
but for a moment, the heart of the confirmed in- 
valid. Why this is so probable may be an- 
swered by saying that, as a rule, those who have 
the making up of hospital matters have really no 
knowledge of horticulture, and never themselves 
having been sick, none of the kindly feelings, 
thoughts, and sympathies, the love of plants and 
flowers—“ an ingredient to the compound man 
infused at the creation of the kind’””—have ever 
occupied their thoughts or influenced their ac- 
tions. Let us hope, however, that the period of 
progress has arrived, and that by giving here a 
hint and there an argument, the managers of 
hospitals will soon come to appreciate the influ- 
ence of in-door horticulture as connected with 
the recovery of their patients. 


LOOK OUT FoR MIcE.—The old adage of “a 
stitch,” etc., is applicable to every orchardist at 
this season of the year, and he who heeds it in 
regard to mice isa wise man. A very little care 


and time taken now to examine and remove all | 


mulching material, grass-turfs, bunches of weeds, 
or other rubbish that may be around or near to 
the bodies of apple and pear trees, may per- 
haps save them from being destroyed. if any 
are found injured, get a spade and earth up 
around and over the wound, so as to keep it from 
drying ; for many a slight wound will heal over 
if kept from the air, when, if left open and ex- 


posed, it would crack, absorb moisture, rot, and | 


in time destroy the tree. Don’t forget the old 
adage, — we repeat, and at once look over 
your orchard trees. 


Mr. C. W. IDELL, of New-York, an adept in 
the skillful management of grapes, sent lately to 
Glasgow, Scotland, several boxes of our native 
grapes, and ~~ arrived in excellent order. 

ecret, good packi 
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| BURYING PLANTS DURING WINTER. 

A WRITER in the London Florist and Pomolo- 
gist gives an account of his experience in winter- 
| ing geraniums by burying them in a trench 
| underground, below the reach of frost. The re- 
| sult was quite successful ; only two plants out of 
| fifty decayed when dug out the last of April. 

The trench should be made in a location 
| where no water can remain at a depth of two 
| feet below the level—that being the depth at 
which the trench ought to be dug—the plants 
laid in by the heel in a row, then covered with 
straight straw, set so as to carry off water, and 
then covered with earth, according to the cli- 
|mate, to a depth sufficient to keep out frost; 
finished off in a ridge or roof-shape to carry off 
water. 

Covering the plants over, the straw first, with 
| boards set in a ridge form, and then heaping on 
earth, we think, would render pressure less 
liable, and tend to keep a more open circulation 
in the trench, and thus lessen the liability to 
damp or decay ; but, with a little care in this 
way, we see no reason why any half-hardy plant 
may not easily be kept over winter in this man- 
ner. 

———_ ee —_—_—___ 

USEFULNESS OF Birps.—F. Copeland, West- 
Dedham, says: “There is a man in my neigh- 
borhood who is so mean that he begrudges the 
robins the few strawberries they take from his 
bed, and not only kills all he can, but hunts 
their nests, destroying the eggs and young 
birds, in fact, will pay boys to do it. I take the 
ground that any of the feathered tribe do infi- 
nitely more good than harm, and the more we 
kill and drive them away from our farms and 
gardens, the greater will be the complaint of the 
destruction to our crops by bugs, grubs, etc. I 
say, protect the birds, all of them.’ 


—— eee —— 


How TO PRESERVE FRUIT-TREES FROM 
| Mice.—Thousands of young trees are destroy- 
|ed annually by these little pestiferous scamps. 
They seldom fail to give me their compliments, 
and in such a manner, too, as te nettle my tem- 
per just a little. I have wrapped my trees with 
paper and twine, plowed the ground late in au- 
tumn, and cleaned the grass carefully away from 
|around the trees ; yet those little thieves steal 
into my orchard and garden, and very coolly 
|girdle my choicest trees. I put my wits to 
work to devise some sure remedy that would be 
| cheaply and quickly done. Take equal parts of 
pine-tar and fish-oil, mix together thoroughly-by 
| warming, then take a brush and put on the trees 
| close to the ground and twelve or fifteen inches 
| up around the body. It will not injure the trees, 
and there will be no more trouble with mice I 
tried’the experiment on fifty trees, last winter, 
and it worked like a charm. My trees were 
|never more thrifty than during the present sea- 
‘son.—Dr. Nichol’s Fournal of Chemistry. 
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STIRRING SOIL AROUND TREES. 


THE opening or lightening the soil around 
the roots of trees, either in the spring or fall, 
for the purpose of letting in warmth, and afford- 
ing a freer medium for the expansion and de- 
velopment of the roots, is 0 — value in 
promoting the health and vigor of the tree. All 
trees, whether fruit or ornamental, young or old, 
indigenous or exotic, are vastly benefited by 
this process. In old orchards, the soil about 
the trunks of the trees, and to a considerable 
distance from them, in every direction, should 
be carefully broken, and the upper surface, to 
the depth of three or four inches, removed in the 
spring, every four or five years. The eggs of 
the curculio and other insects are deposited in 
this stratum, and if not removed oi destroyed, 
will produce insects, the ravages ef which the 
succeeding year will be productive of far greater 
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NEw VIRGINIA CREEPER, (Ampelopsis Veit- 
chit.)—This is a miniature foliage variety of our 


| Virginia creeper, which clings to any building 
with the tenacity of the strongest ivy, and pro- 
| ducing in great profusion its dense foliage of a 


| glossy green, shaded with purple, it can not fail to 
| command great attention. 


It is of exceedingly 
rapid growth, requires no nailing, and from 
| earliest spring it produces its beautiful purple- 
| tinted leaves so thickly as to form the most per- 
| fect coating wherever it is planted, the young 
|shoots being quite purple. The leaves are 
sometimes divided into three parts, and are 
sometimes entire, turning red in autumn, similar 
to the old kind. It was introduced by Messrs. 
Veitch, and long received first-class certificates 
|and prizes at the great shows in London.— 
Hovey’s Magazine. 


ore 


loss than the expense of removing the soil and | 


—* it with compost or loam. It is an 
utterly hopeless undertaking to attempt the 
cultivation of good fruit, when no measures are 
resorted to to obviate the fatal ravages of this de- 
testable and insidious foe ; and the remedy now 
suggested is by no means expensive, if we take 
into consideration the advantages otherwise re- 
sulting to the trees from its application. 

Any good soil, taken from the open fields or 
cultivated lands, may be used as a substitute for 
compost, and a very small quantity will suffice. 
Even if no fresh matter is po Aer I would 
recommend the removal of the surface soil, and 
would replace it when convenient. 
nure, or old dung covered with straw, answers 


well for this purpose.—Cor. Germantown Tele- | 


graph. 


—-- eee —— 


CURRANTS.—S. D. Redfield, Newton, Ben- 
ton Co., lowa, writes: “ Last year, the currant- 
borers attacked my currant bushes and made 
bad work. This spring, I attacked the borers 
before they left their holes, and cut up the 
bushes affected, making a bonfire. I followed 
them up until about the first of June, and when 
I discovered any leaves withering I would cut 
below the hole and burn them. The result is, 
my bushes are thrifty, and the currants the 


largest I ever saw, my white-grape measuring | 


one and a half inches, and my cherry two inches 
in circumference. 


GRraAFTs should be cut as early in winter as pos- 
sible. The best time is early in December ; but 
not a day should now be lost when the tempera- 
ture is suited to the work—say about forty de- 
grees of zero. Last season, we tested the matter 
practically, cutting grafts in December, January, 
and February from the same trees, and keeping 


them alike, completing the work by setting in| 


April one of each cutting on the same tree. We 
did not lose one of our first cutting ; we lost two of 
our second, and more than two thirds of our last. 


Chip ma- | 


A GENTLEMAN of Lewiston, Maine, raised from 
| $6000 to $8000 worth of produce on eight acres 
,of land, this season. It was done thus: Two 
| large hot-houses were used for forwarding early 

plants. Four or five acres were planted to cab- 
| bage, an acre to early rhubarb, onions, and 
|some other garden vegetables. About forty 
tons of cabbage were raised for a crop. The 
earliest part of the crop retailed at five cents 
per pound, and none of it less than one cent. 
| A large amount of early plants were sold. The 
| statement is correct. It is excellence, not quan- 
| tity, that the cultivator should seek. 


—— -- eee ~—— 
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PROPAGATING PANSIES.—Zhe Cottage Gar- 
| dener says that it is scarcely necessary to advert 
to the easy manner in which the pansy is pro- 
pagated. Cuttings of the small wiry shoots from 
the centre of the plant are best, but the outside 
branches will also grow. All the preparation 
that is required is a little river sand, spread over 
a border and slightly combed in, a little more 
sand being placed on the top. The cuttings 
should be shaded for a week or two, watering 
| when necessary. 


———-- eee 


PREPARATION OF GROUND AFTER CULTI- 
| VATION.—The following, from an essay by E. A. 
| Riehl, we commend to the notice of all fruit- 
|growers: “Were a beginner to ask my ad- 
| vice on this subject, I would say to him: Pre- 
pare your ground well and thoroughly, if you 
can, and then give good, thorough, and constant 
cultivation; but if you must be slack in 7 
| thing, let it be in the preparation of the land. 
| I would far rather take raw land that has been 
grubbed and broken in the common manner, and 
plant my trees without any other preparation, 
and then give good, thorough cultivation, than to 
have land prepared in the best and most thorough 
manner, and then give such cultivation as or- 
chards generally receive.” 
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INSECTS INJURIOUS TO VEGETATION. 


AT a late session of the Fruit-Growers’ Club, 
New-York, where the above subject was brought 
up for discussion, the following essay was read 
by A. S. Fuller: 

“We have read and heard so much of late 
about noxious insects, that I fear many persons 
believe that the whole insect family are our 
enemies. Besides this, we have become so 
accustomed to kill and destroy every living 
thing for which we could find no use, that many 
of our best friends perish in the indiscriminate 
slaughter. We have become civilized, it is true, 
but far from being enlightened in regard to the 
rights of those creatures which we have the 
power of controlling. But it is well for us that 
our means of destruction are limited ; for, were 
it not so, we would soon make this earth a 
barren waste, where neither man nor beast could 
live. I have lately heard it asserted, that, if all 
insects could be destroyed, then our earth would 
be a paradise for fruit-growers. It is a pity that 
those who have such ideas could not find a place 
where these theories might be practically tested, 
and they alone take the consequences. I have 
an abiding faith in the Creator of all things, and 
fully believe that he knows how to manage the 
beings he has made, better than they do them- 
selves. We have suffered so much from the 
depredations of insects, that I fear many persons 
are ready to declare that a// are pests, and 
should be annihilated. But this view of the 
subject is an erroneous one, for insects, as a 
whole, are positively necessary and beneficial 
to the human race. We have destroyed our 
great forests that sheltered the birds; then we 
made war upon all of the feathered tribe, killing 
those that fed upon insects as well as those that 
lived upon grain and fruits, and in this way we 
have struck a balance against ourselves. We 
have not only by our direct efforts destroyed 
the equilibrium which naturally exists between 
birds and insects, but in many instances we 
have killed our insect-friends. Every person 
should know, if he does not, that insects war 
among themselves, and one species subsists 
upon another, and thus each is restrained within 
proper limits, unless some disturbing cause is 
introduced. 

“Tt is true that, when any particular kind of 
fruit or grain is extensively cultivated, those in- 
sects which naturally feed upon it will usually 
multiply in proportion ; but in many instances, 
like those of the Hessian fly, wheat-midge, etc., 
the natural enemies of these pests also increase ; 
consequently, their ravages are checked, if the 
whole race is not entirely destroyed. The 
efforts of man were entirely inadequate to suc- 
cessfully cope with the Hessian fly, but there 
were a number of very minute species of insects 
that came to our aid and accomplished the work. 
It will not always do to wait for some insect- 
friend to come to our assistance, neither will it 
do for us to destroy insects indiscriminately, 








because we would do more harm than good. 
And that is why I hold that all the universal 
remedies for killing insects are not only ineffi- 
cient but frequently injurious. It is unnecessary 
for me to pursue this subject any further, for 
every thinking man must know that insects are, 
and always have been, of great assistance to 
man; but we have committed a great wrong, 
and the increase of injurious insects is the con- 
sequence. We must now fight our innumerable 
enemies with whatever weapons we can com- 
mand, but the work must be commenced and 
pursued with caution, or we will do more harm 
than good. To know how to successfully com- 
bat with our insect-foes, we must first learn their 
habits ; for they all have different stages of ex- 
istence, and some of them are more readily de- 
stroyed in one than in another. We must learn 
what to kill, as well as how to kill, and this 
requires a slight knowledge of entomology, a 
science which ought to be, but never has been, 
taught in our common schools. We have plenty 
of patent medicines for destroying insects, be- 
sides scores of sweetened-water and fire-pursu- 
ing doctors, who annually give us universal reme- 
dies ; but it is rather strange that no eminent 
naturalist or entomologist indorses these nos- 
trums, and the reason for it is simply because 
they know too much of insect-life.” 

“W. S. Carpenter—I believe that Linnzus 
said that insects were necessary to the human 
race. But it must be acknowledged that some 
species are becoming oo yd too plentiful. 
I think one would be justified in building fires 
in his orchard, if by that means he could de- 
stroy the apple-moth ; but I have little faith in 
such remedies. 

“HH, B. Smith—When the fruit-trees were 
comparatively few in number, we had but few 
insects. Twenty or thirty years ago, apples and 
pears were abundant, but as they cost little, 
they were worth but little if you wished to sell 
them. If the curculio had not come to destroy 
our plums, they would be so abundant that no 
one would think of purchasing or paying for 
gathering. But would any of us be willing to 
go back to the good old times when people were 
only supplied with the actual necessities of life, 
except perhaps in the way of food? I think few 
of us would like the change. 

“ D, B. Bruen—In my boyhood days we had 
no trouble with insects, and our fruits were sel- 
dom if ever injured. My first recollection of 
insects injuring trees was soon after what we 
used to call the locust-year, 1809. The apple- 
trees were attacked by a species of tent-worm, 
but I believe that they were different from those 
infesting our trees at the present time. Since 
1809, the apples in New-Jersey seem to have 
been degenerating. 

“R. G. Pardee—I believe that there is some- 
thing wrong about our fruit crops ; but there is 
an art in cultivating them. Some people will 
succeed, and others will fail. Fruit is not 
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always worth what it costs to grow it; for, I 
remember, when I first commenced cultivating 
strawberries, they cost me about a dollar a quart, 
but after a while I could produce strawberries 
for about fifty cents per bushel, simply because 
I had learned how to cultivate them.” 


—_——__ eo —__—_ 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE regular annual meeting of the above- 
named Society was held December gth and toth, 
1868, and attended by something over fifty 
members. A more than usual interest seemed 
to pervade, and the discussions were unusually 
spirited and practical. 

A very fine show of apples was displayed 
upon the tables, principally from D. C. Rich- 
mond, of Sandusky, who had over seventy vari- 
eties ; and Joseph Sigler, of McConnellsville, 
about forty—the most of them extremely hand- 
some specimens. A few samples of pears were 
present, some persimmons from Mr. Mears, 
and a fine show of potatoes from Mr. Leo 
Weltz. The only new fruit promising value 
was an apple from Mr. George W. Campbell, of 
Delaware, Ohio. Its general appearance was 
much like Rambo, but it is claimed to be a 
longer keeper. 

The President, Dr. J. A. Warder, read his 
annual address, after which the ad interim re- 


ports were heard, the subject matter of which | statements of Nicanor and Charles Downing ; 


has all been printed. Mr. Clark, of Lancaster, 


and Mr. Storrs, of Painesville, read essays on | 


“Orcharding,” combining in them many good 
but not specially new features. In Mr. Storrs’s 
essay, he advised the use of coal-tar water, by 
means of syringing, to prevent the ravages of 
the curculio. Mr. Storrs’s estimate of the apple 
crop of Ohio was made from a slight amount 
of statistics gathered in his own (Lake) county. 
When valuing apples at two dollars a barrel, he 
foots up over $300,000 for that county alone; 
and that being a county of small territory—per- 
haps the smallest in the State—if we give a like 


amount to eachother county, the apple crop of| 


Ohio this year will foot in value over $8,000,000. 
A committee was appointed to draft a memo- 


rial to Congress, and report at the next annual | 


meeting, for a law giving the originator or dis- 
coverer of a new fruit or plant the exclusive 
value thereof. 

A committee was also appointed to take in 
charge the gathering of local knowledge of so- 
cieties in the State, by proffering them monthly 
subjects for discussion, receiving the reports 


of the same from their secretaries, and then | 


having the same collected for publication. Mr. 
F. R. Elliott was made the secretary of this 
committee, and from it we look for valuable 
items of practical horticulture. 


urged upon the public, in place of the present 
free and extensive use of the large and strong- 
growing sorts. At the close, Mr. Elliott was 
requested to prepare a paper on the use and 
positions of trees and shrubs for rural home 
decoration, to be presented at the next annual 
meeting. 

The discussion on apples designated nothing 
as advised to be grown; while on pears, the 
Bartlett, Beurre d’Anjou, Beurre Clairgeau, 
Duchess, Louise Bonne de Jersey, and Windsor 
were -advocated, by a majority, as varieties to 
grow for profitable marketing. 

The peach discussion was mainly by members 
from the southern part of the State, and the Old- 
mixon Free, Crawford’s Late, and Smock ob- 
tained most favor ‘for market purposes; next 
to them, Hale’s Early, Troth’s Early, Craw- 
ford’s Early, Stump the World, Heath Free 
and Cling, Ward’s Late, and Freeman’s Late. 

It was decidedly stated that the most money 
in peach-growing is from the late-ripening vari- 
eties ; and it was also distinctly stated that the 
same class and quality of peaches, gathered and 
shipped at the same time, would bring double 
the price in market, when packed in mew boxes, 
over that in old packages. A poor commentary 
on the judgment of fruit consumers. Mr. Kemp 
stated that in eight years he had realized six 
good crops. 

The discussion on strawberries gave favorable 


conflicting statements of Jucunda, Napoleon 
III., and De Nicaire; while the Boudinot, a 
new sort from Licking county, Ohio, received 
praise from its originator and others interested, 
claiming it equally prolific and hardy as the 
Wilson, and otherwise every way superior. 
Grapes, as usual, had their advocates and 
opponents, based on the success had with them 


| in varied soils and locations. Nothing specially 


new was, however, brought out, and when the 
call—for selection of these sorts only—came, all 
concurred in Concord as first ; then the votes 
ranged among Delaware, Catawba, Ives, and 
Hartford Prolific. 

The potato discussion gave Goodrich Early 
a good character for productiveness, but not for 
table use. Early Rose had been successful 
with all, and the Peachblow was a potato not 
yet to be relinquished for the main crop, especi- 
ally in clay lands. 








MAMMOTH CLUSTER RASPBERRY. 


Mr. EpiTor: We notice your article in last 
HORTICULTURIST on “Black Raspberries.” 
calling in question the claims of our Mammoth 
| Cluster as a distinct variety. At the instance 
|of Mr. Myers, whose article you reproduced 


The discussions of the Society were upon the | from the Prairie Farmer, we visited Collins- 
rural decoration of home grounds, in which the | ville, Illinois, and found but little similarity be- 
use of some varieties of evergreens was dis-| tween the Miami or McCormick and our Mam- 
cussed, and the dwarf-growing pines and spruces ' moth Cluster, either in habit of bush or yield of 
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That variety, on the rich bottom-lands 


fruit. 
where Mr. Combs is ‘growing it, has a long, 
slim, willowy cane, and produces, as Mr. R. 
Combs told us, about thirty-five bushels of fruit 
per acre. Our Mammoth Cluster has a large 
and sturdy cane, forming a round, symmetrical 
bush on our sandy and gravelly soil, and pro- 
duces there two hundred bushels and over of 
fruit per acre. Now, the difference in soil and 
climate is decidedly in favor of Collinsville, yet 
the results are widely in favor of our Mammoth 
Cluster, and we wish to call attention to this 
one thing—that, out of the many visitors who 
saw it here in fruit the past season, many of 
whom were our most noted and experienced hor- 
ticulturists, not one of them claimed to have ever 
seen it before, and a// acknowledged it superior 
in productiveness and size to any variety they 
had ever seen; though, let it be remembered, 
that one hundred plants of the McCormick 
Miami were sent East ten years ago or more, 
and by that celebrated fruit-man Dr. Warder, 
who would be very likely to appreciate all its 
good qualities. And now, we ask, if it had 
been similar to our Mammoth Cluster, or worth 
of the high commendations it has received, 
would it not have been heard from long before 
this time? And again, who are the best judges, 
in this instance, the many able and disinterested 
fruit-growers who saw our fruit, or those parties 
living hundreds of miles from here, and who 
were never on our grounds or saw the fruit ? 
Truly, PURDY AND JOHNSTON. 


——— eee —__ 


Mr. Epiror: In the last number of THE 
HorTICULTURIST I noticed an article on the 
“ Black Cap Raspberry,” in which it is intimated 
that the Mammoth Cluster and the McCormick 
may prove identical. 

For the past twelve or fifteen years, business 
has called me in the vicinity of Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and Chicago. I have visited a large 
number of fruit-men in all seasons of the year ; 
have seen their black-raspberry plantations in 
full bearing, and have seen no less than three 
distinct raspberries called the Miami, all of 
them having valuable merits. Among the rest 
I have seen the McCormick in fruiting at Cen- 
tralia, Illinois (the party stating he received 
them from the Combses, at Collinsville.) It was 
a large drown berry; stalks making a long 
spindling growth ; but it appeared to me to be 
a shy bearer, the party stating to me that his 
Doolittle yielded him much the larger crop. 
The past summer, business called me to Geneva 
and Canandaigua. While at Geneva, I saw an 
account of this Mammoth Cluster, and also a 
party who had seen it the day before, on Purd 
and Johnston’s Nurseries, at Palmyra. I too 
the cars and stage, and in a few hours found 
myself in the company of Mr. Purdy, (who, by 
the way, is a perfect encyclopedia, or walking 
dictionary, on small fruits.) I informed him 


what the object of my visit was, and stated that 
I had seen all the different black raspberries 
at the West. His reply was, “I am glad of it, 
as it is intimated by some that it may be one of 
the varieties known as Miami, and we wish to 
know the opinion of others. As for ourselves, 
we have lived at the West for twelve or fifteen 
years, and have seen every raspberry known 
there, but never saw a variety that would com- 
pare with this we have.” 

But how can I express my astonishment at 
the sight I saw! The bush and stalk were the 
largest and most stocky I had ever seen, entirely 
distinct from the one I had seen at Centralia; 
while the sight of fruit exceeded any thing I 
ever saw. I am confident that they had double 
the amount of fruit, and are twice as productive 
as any sort I have ever seen. Not only are they 
larger and more productive than the McCor- 
mick, but the flavor and color are in no way 
similar’or alike. I do not believe the McCor- 
mick could be made to yield over fifty or sixty 
bushels to the acre, while I am confident that 
the Mammoth Cluster can be made to yield 
two hundred bushels. I think the effect of 
Mr. Mears’s article will be to give many 
persons a plausible excuse to sell the Mc- 
Cormick for the Mammoth Cluster. If so, I 
feel confident the public will get badly cheated. 
My short visit with Mr. Purdy (Mr. Johnston 
not being at home) satisfied me that they would 
not knowingly deceive the public, or palm off 
an old sort 2 a new at such high rates. 

Truly yours, 
WILLIAM UNDERHILL. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Dec. 18, 1868. 


——_-eee - —— 


. VINEGAR FROM APPLES.—The superior ex- 
cellence of vinegar made from apples is well 
known. Dr. Claggett, of St. Louis, stated, at the 
last meeting of the American Pomological Socie- 
ty, that he uses the imperfect fruit too defective 
for market, and that from his small orchard he 
thus makes two thousand gallons‘of vinegar. Mr. 
Nelson, of Fort Wayne, said, at the same meet- 
ing, that, after considerable experience, he finds 
that gathering the imperfect fruit as fast as it 
falls, or making vinegar, diminishes the ravages 
of the apple-worm annually. He finds it pro- 
fitable. 
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AT the Colorado fair, 4 cabbages weighed an 
average of 45 lbs. each, 12 turnips and 50 pota- 
toes made each a barrel, and there were squashes 
54 feet in circumference. 


—-—- eee -—-- —_ 


A. C. LARcoms, of Portage, O., has killed, 
from less than half an acre of potatoes, four | |) 
bushels of 
ment. 


potato-bugs by actual measure- 
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EASANT SURPRISE. build itself up at the expense of others; neven 

To all the friends of THE Horticutturist, | resorted to any doubtful policy; never lent its 
a happy New-Year! indorsement to any meritless object. 

For more than twenty years THE HORTICUL- _ This year brings a new proprietor, who values 
TURIST has been a welcome visitor into the | highly this long career of honor and usefulness, 
homes and affections of thousands of true | and will, by every honorable means, continue to 
friends, who have never varied in their apprecia- | perpetuate its good name and push it on with 
tion and support. greater energy and enterprise. 
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Its history is fraught with delicious memories 
of lovely flowers and choicest fruits, and bears 
in its onward course recollections of the highest 
pleasure of its early originators and conduc- 
tors. 

With what a peculiar pleasure does the pos- 
sessor of an entire set of THE HORTICULTURIST 
take the volumes, one by one, carefully down 
from the wide shelves of his best book-case, and 
look over their contents ! 

Here are the evidences of the graceful pen of 
Downing, there is the pleasant hand of John Jay 
Smith ; 


etchings of the Woodwards. 

How rich the pages are with horticultural lore ! 
How delightful are the associations naturally 
suggested by thought of all the active contri- 
butors it has so prominently possessed! The il- 
lustrations, too, come thickly thronging along. 
Now it is a shrub, then a cottage ; nowit is a 


here is the able work of Barry, and | 
there the name of Mead, and again the practical | 


The future management of this long-loved 
favorite of the lovers of country life and horti- 
culture will be characterized by special efforts 
to increase its circulation, to grace its pages with 
evidences of literary taste and ability, to adorn 
it with numerous and appropriate illustrations, 
to fill its columns with choice practical litera- 
ture which shall interest and instruct, and to do 
all that is possible to make it more able and 
successful than ever. 

A pleasant social vein will pervade the entire 
character of the magazine, and the relations of 
the editor with his readers and contributors will 
be of the most cheerful nature. I desire all its 
old friends and contributors to continue firm and 
true, and favor it frequently not only with their 
patronage, but articles of sterling practical va- 
lue. Valuable improvements will be constantly 
made, and no pains will be spared to render THE 
HORTICULTURIST worthy the most active help 
| and sympathies of its readers. I am not accus- 
tome 





fruit, then of some suburban villa, and again of to indulge in many promises. My mode 
some new and rare plant, and all of neat and| of practice is by “pleasant surprises,” to “grow 
tasteful execution ; while up and down its many | ## grace,” to be “known by my fruits,” and to 
thousand pages appear, in living characters, ail | Continue a steady onward course of improvement. 
the evidences of a progressive, elevating taste| | refer all to the Prospectus of THE Horti- 
for the accomplishment of practical results in |CULTURIST on an adjoining page, and ask their 
American horticulture. | careful attention. ; 
During all its history it has never been con-| The office of THE HorTICULTURIST still re- 
nected with any mercenary enterprise ; its fair; Mains the same. And Mr. F. W. Woodward 
name has never been soiled by any unworthy still remains connected with the publishing and 
incident ; its managers have acted with high editorial departments. I am respectfully, 
personal dignity; it has never stooped to any HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 
meanness of low character ; never has aimed to Editor and Proprietor. 
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THE editor of THE HorTICULTURIST will feel 
gratified to have copies of horticultural discus- 
sions sent to him, as soon as possible, after pub- 
lication in local newspapers. These associa- 
tions always have good results in the dissemina- 
tion of items of valuable experience, and we 
desire to obtain them to give to the public at 
large whatever is useful. 


——__—- 9-9-9 
HINTS TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


1. AIM to give facts and zdeas. Do not weary 
the patience by an abundance of words. 

2. Be simple and practical in choice and treat- 
ment of subjects. 

3. Write often, and keep up a progressive 
spirit and interest in all subjects of horticulture 
and rural improvement. 

4. Make all communications short, not ex- 
ceeding four foolscap pages long. If possible, 
make but two pages. Remember that, however 
interesting the subject or the article may be, 
space is valuable, and the success of a journal 
depends upon its variety of reading as on sub- 
jects of abstract merit. 

5. No disputation by contributors can be per- 
mitted, and the editor reserves the right to prune 
articles which contain objectionable matter. 

We desire our readers to correspond frequent- 
ly, and communicate any items of interest, 
subjects of practical importance, or matter sug- 
gested by personal experience. 

There is a large number of practical men 
who consider themselves entirely incompetent 
to write a fine newspaper or magazine article, 
= possess good and valuable horticultural 

nowledge. 

We desire them to address us freely, and in 
an easy and natural letter tell of what they have 
seen or done, that would be likely to prove of 
benefit to others. We wish to have our Edi- 
torial Basket filled to overflowing constantly 
with these short and sweet practical letters from 
the horticulturists and fruit-growers of the 
country. To others who have the right literar 
ability, we extend a cordial invitation to contri- 
bute as often as possible, and assist us in 
building up and maintaining, far more success- 
fully than ever, the worthy reputation of THE 
HORTICULTURIST as the best journal of rural 
life, literature, and horticulture in America. 


—— eee —— 


CHILDREN AS A HELP TO ENJOYMENT OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


A LApy overflowing with love for flowers 
and fruits writes a plea for the children. 


“We talk of adorning our houses and our 
grounds, but never mention those dear creatures 
without whom no home is complete. One may 
spread the velvet lawn around the house, but it 
looks naked and cold; may set up gleaming 
marble carved in the human form, but never 


among the greenery are ever unfinished; the 
vine-clad arbors have empty seats; smooth 
gravel-walks show no little footprints, while the 
house, that should be a home but is not, is 
always in order—painful order. Not a book 
that you can take up readily, for they are all be- 
hind glass, bought for show and not for use. 
When all is carried out, as far as the architect 
and landscape gardener can go, and the precise 
woman of the house has placed each little statu- 
ette on its appropriate bracket; straightened 
each chair and curtain ; hung all blank spaces 
with furniture—with nice regard to size, and no 
regard to light or shade; then master and 
mistress survey their house and grounds, with 
an inward satisfaction at having displayed their 
money at so nice an advantage, but take their 
seats at table. looking in each other’s eyes, each 
asking with silent lips, Why this chill ? why this 
unfinished look in every thing? If one were to 
tell them it is little children needed to complete 
this picture, how their eyes would open. 

“Just put a ¢roupe of little, rosy-cheeked, fat- 
fisted ones in such a house, let them pull a table- 
spread away, leave doors open, throw picture- 
books on the carpets, and pull flowers to pieces 
on the door-steps, then there would be some 
comfort for the wife, for she would have some- 
thing to occupy her mind and hands too. Oh! 
those women know not what life is, with no 
silvery voice ringing through the house; no 
little feet pattering on the stair ; no little one to 
hug and kiss ; no happiness ; no home—I almost 
say, no heaven.” 

—_+ 0 e—__ 


CURIOSITIES OF RURAL LITERATURE. 
WEATHER POETRY. 


SHERIDAN made a rhyming calendar of the 
weather for each month in the year; it is a 
curiosity seldom seen : 


“ January snowy, 
February flowy, 
March blowy, 
April showery, 
May flowery, 
June bowery, 


July moppy, 
August croppy, 


September poppy, 
October breezy, 

November wheezy, 
December freezy.”’ 


This weather proverb is quite familiar : 


“ A rainbow in the morning is the shepherd’s warning ; 
A rainbow at night is the shepherd’s delight.” 


The reasons for this proverb are perfectly 
natural. A rainbow can only occur when the 
clouds containing the rain are opposite the sun, 
If a rainbow is seen in the morning, it will be 
found in the west ; and as heavy rains are most 
frequently accompanied with westerly winds, it 
indicates that bad weather is on the way soward 
us. But if the rainbow is in the evening, it will 
be toward the east, and proves that the rain in 
these clouds is passing from us. 











The following signs of the weather were | 
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given by Dr. Jenner, in 1810, to a lady, in reply 
to her inquiry whether it would rain on the 
morrow : 


“The hollow winds begin to blow, 
The clouds look black, the glass is low ; 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep ; 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head ; 
The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For see, a rainbow spans the sky ; 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel ; 
The squalid toads at dusk were seen 
Slowly crawling o’er the green ; 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 
The distant hills are looking nigh ; 
Hark! how the chairs and tables crack ! 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack ; 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight, 
They imitate the gliding kite, 
Or seem precipitate to fall 
As if they feel the piercing ball ; 
How restless are the snorting swine ! 
The busy flies disturb the kine ; 
Low o’er the grass the swallow wings ; 
The cricket, too, how loud she sings ! 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping o’er her whiskered jaws— 
Twill surely rain, I see with sorrow ; 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow.” 
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That year is good for lands to till ; 
Kings and princes shall die by skill ; 
If a child born that day shall i 

It shall happen right well for thee ; 
Of deeds he shall be good and stable, 
Wise of speech, and reasonable. 
Whoso that day goes thieving about, 
He shali be punished, without doubt ; 
And if sickness that day betide, 

It shall quickly from thee glide.” 


—— ee — 


AMATEUR FARMERS. 


DONALD G. MITCHELL, in Hints about 
Farming, suggests that the orators at agricul- 
tural fairs are disposed to give too much of rose- 
color to their statements, and to elevate farming 
into the position of one of the exact sciences. 
These speakers only view the poetic side of 
farm life, as they put stramonium in barren 
fields where it never grew, and make the female 
birds chant and carol, which they never do. 
Mr. Mitchell, popularly known as “Ik Marvel,” 
thus comments on amateur farmers : 

“The misfortune about this farm rhetoric is 
the notable fact, that it is most persistently and 
persuasively indulged in by those who know 
very little about the practical drift and intent of 
farm life. They do not have the kicking cows 
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to milk, or the corn to replant after the crows, 
or the bar-posts to reset after an Irish teamster. 


In the Netherlands they have this proverb: 
They never reach to the core of the matter. 


(“A ring round the moon 
May pass away soon ; 
But a ring round the sun 
Gives water in the tun.”’) 


“ Een kring om de maan 
Die kan vergaan ; 
Warr een kring om dogon 
Geeft water in de ton.’ 


“Oaks are fine things ; and rivers are fine 
things ; and so are sunsets and morning-glories, 
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As a general rule, a circle around the moon 
indicates rain and wind. If seen with a north 
or north-east wind, we may expect stormy wea- 
ther; or, if in any other quarter, rain is sure to 
come, if the circle especially is large. But if 
the moon rises immediately after sunset, and a 
circle soon formed around it, the old weather- 
wise prophets foreboded nothing ill. Hence 
the words of the proverb, “J/ay pass away 
soon.” 

An old astrologer endeavored to predict the 
entire weather of the year, from St. Paul’s day, 
January 25th, saying: 


“Tf St. Paul be fair and clear, 
It promises then a happy year ; 
But if it chance to snow or rain, 
Then will be dear all sorts of grain ; 
Or if the wind do blow aloft, 
Great stirs will vex the world full oft ; 
And if dark clouds do muff the sky, 
Then fowl and cattle oft will die.” 


In the British Museum there is found an old 
manuscript, running thus: 


“If Christmas-day on Thursday be, 
A windy winter you shall see ; 
Windy weather in each week, 
And hard tempests, strong and thick ; 
The summer shall be good and dry, 
Corn and beasts shall multiply ; 


and new-mown hay, and fresh curds, and spot- 
ted calves; but, after all, a farm and farming 
do not absorb all the romance of life or all its 
stateliest heroics. There is width and beauty 
and independence, indeed; but there is also 
sweat and anxiety, and horny hands, and a 
great deal of hay-dust in the hair. 

“For a man who is thoroughly in earnest, 
farming offers a grand field for effort ; but the 
man who is only half in earnest, who thinks 
that costly barns, imported stock, and a nicely- 
rolled lawn are the great objects of attainment, 
may accomplish pretty results, but they will be 
small ones. To the d/ettante farmer, who has a 
smattering of science, whose head is filled with 
nostrums, who thinks his salts will do it all, 
who doses his crops, now to feebleness, and 
now to an unnatural exuberance, who dawdles 
over his fermentations while his neighbor’s oxen 
are breaking into his rye-field, who has no 
managing capacity, no breadth of vision, who 
sends two men to accomplish the work of one, 
let such a man give up all hope of making farm- 
ing a lucrative pursuit. But if a man, as we 
said, be thoroughly in earnest, if he have the 
sagacity to see all over his farm—to systemize 
his labor, to carry out his plans punctually and 
thoroughly ; if he is not above economies, nor 
heedless of the teachings of science, nor unob- 
servant of progress otherwheres, nor neglectful 
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of such opportunities as were the Yale Agricul- 
tural Lectures—let him work, for he will have | 
his reward. But even such a one will never 
come to his ‘four-in-hand,’ except they be colts 
of his own raising ; or to private concerts in his 
own grounds, except what the birds make.” 


— 


LABOR IS HONOR. 


Lasor is honor! God’s Spirit hath spoken : 
This is the song that his universe sings ; 

Through the vast hills of creation unbroken, 
Loudly and clearly the glad echo rings ; 

Up from the hills and the green valleys stealing, 
Seeking the light of the bright star above, 

Rises the song to the blue heavens pealing. 
“Labor is honor, and labor is love.” 


All the great deeds that are grandest in story, 
Living through centuries treasured and bright ; 

All the great lives that are dearest to glory, 
Filling the world with flashes of light ; 

Words from whose utterances ages are dated, 
Thoughts that have held the whole world in control, | 

Names on whose echoes the proudest have waited, 
Are but the offspring of labor and toil. 


Not to the 7 that glanceth there lightly 
Doth the bright look of the heavens unfold ; 
But to the spirit that turneth there rightly 
Are all its wonders and mysteries told ; 
And at each step to the soul upward springing 
Cometh new radiance, new light from above, 
While in the heart is an angel-voice singing, 
“ Labor is honor, and labor is love.” 





Not on her brow doth the earth bear all brightness : | 
Deep in her breast do the rich diamonds shine ; 
Down in the wave is the pearl’s soft whiteness, 
Hiding the gold in the dust of the mine. 
Beauty and power, and riches and pleasure, 
Safe in her bosom lie hidden to-day : 
Toil is the key that will open her treasures, 
And at each touch she will give them away. 


Light to the mind that in darkness was clouded, 
Strength to the spirit that weakness had touched, 
Joy to the soul that in sorrow was shrouded, 
Life to the heart when its life-spring was hushed, 
Truth as their foothold who seek it sincerely, 
Skill to the hand when it toileth to live, 
Eyes that can look up to heaven’s light clearly— 
These are the honors that labor can give ! 


—e-o-e—— 


| almost with 
|are viewed 
| such hill-crowned ‘islands as St. Lucia, Martin- 
|ique, Dominica, Montserrat, or St. Kitts, etc., 





BRILLIANCY OF A TROPICAL EVENING. 


have been the moonlight and starlight nights I 
have witnessed and enjoyed on the hills, amidst 
the glens, and, more than all, among or on the 
lakes of our own unrivaled Northern land. But 
a moonlight night within the tropics excels in 
brilliance and in beauty a moonlight in any 
other region of the earth. There is a softness 
as well as a splendor about it which is peculiar 
to itself—a mellow brilliancy which almest 
transcends description. On land, the brilliancy 
of the moon and the stars is such that ever 


| leaf, and tree, and flower seems bathed in floods 


of liquid light—a light so clear,and, at the same 
time, so mellow and so soft, that the outlines of 
the hills and other objects appear to be defined 
reater distinctness than when the 
y day. At sea, particularly with 


in near view, the scene is still more lovely. The 


| vast unfathomable sea, fit symbol of eternity, 
| lying around you, either sunk in deep repose or 


upheaving its vexed waves—in the one case a 
mirror for a thousand starry worlds, in the other 
a sparkling ocean of fire—the summits of the 
land illuminated and surrounded by a kind of 
halo; the scene has with it all the beauty of a 


|northern moonlight, and many beauties besides 
| peculiar to itself 

‘trate the clearness of the atmosphere and the 
| greater prominence and brilliancy of the stars 


A single fact will best illus- 


consequent thereupon. Oft when in Antigua, 
and also in the other islands of the West-Indian 
seas, have I observed and called attention to 


| the fact that in certain positions of the planet 


Venus she was seen under a crescent form, like 
a small moon, and emitting or transmitting, in 


| the absence of the moon herself, a quantity of 
| light which made her by no means an insuffi- 
| cient substitute.” 


——+ @e—__ 


JENNY LIND AND THE BIRDS. 


A VERY pretty little story is told of Jenny 
| Lind, as she was riding, one day, in a stage in 
the country: “A bird of brilliant plumage 
perched on a tree near, as they drove slowly 
|along, and trilled out such a complication of 


sweet notes as perfectly astonished her. The 
coach stopped, and, reaching out, she gave one 
of her finest roulades. The beautiful creature 


THE romance which lingers around tropical | arched his head on one side, and listened defe- 


life does not confine itself to the almost inex- | 
haustible treasures of beautiful trees, plants, | 
flowers, and forests ; but rather finds its most | 
lovely culmination in the bewitching splendor | 
of its moonlight nights. A traveler in the West- | 
Indies expresses his rapture in _—— language 
as follows: “Would that I were able, without 
exciting extravagant and ill-defined expecta- 
tions, to give the reader a sufficiently graphic 
idea of the soft radiance and splendor of a fine 
night in the tropics! A bright moonlight night | 
is delightful in any part of the globe. Many' 


rentially ; then, as if determined to excel his 
famous rival, raised his graceful throat, and sang 
a song of rippling melody that made Jenny rap- 
turously clap her hands in ecstasy, and quickly, 
as though she were before a severely critical 
audience in Castle Garden, delivered some Ty- 
rolean mountain strains that set the echoes 
flying. Whereupon little birdie took it up, 
and sang and trilled and sang, till Jenny, in 
happy delight, acknowledged that the pretty 
woodland warbler decidedly outcaroled the great 
Swedish Nightingale.” 
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THE MEADOW PATH. 


It leads, in many a tangled curve, 
Through reedy fen and yielding mosses, 
To where, through rushes rank and green, 
On stepping-stones the brook it crosses ; 
It circles in and circles out, 
By ferny fell and wooded passes, 
And hides away, in sudden sport, 
Beneath the lush and tangled grasses. 


It skirts the upland’s shallow pool 

With many a graceful scoop and hollow, 
And runs away, on bare brown feet, 

The faster as you faster follow! 
It sweeps along the fallow ridge, 

In countless eddying curves and narrows, 
And, swooping in and swooping out, 

It frights the wee brown-breasted sparrows. 


It flits away, with dainty grace, 
Through spongy marsh and sandy shallows, 
And dons the cardinal’s gay hood, 
To brighten up its barren fallows : 
It braids the king-cup’s golden bells, 
Like stars, amid its floating tresses, 
And, circling in and circling out, 
It dies at last among its cresses, 


FARMERS’ WIVES. 


GEORGE W. Curtis draws a sad picture of 
the lot of the farmer’s wife: “I think of many 
and many a sad-eyed woman I have known in 
solitary country homes, who seemed never to 
have smiled, who struggled with hard hands 
through melting heat and pinching cold, to hold 
back poverty and want, that hovered like wolves 
about an ever-increasing flock of children. How 
it was scour in the morning, and scrub at night, 
and scold all day long! How care blurred the 
window like a cloud, hiding the lovely land- 
scape! How anxiety snarled at her heels, dog- 
ging her like a cur! How little she knew or 
cared that bobolinks, drunk with blind idleness, 
tumbled and sang in the meadows below, that 
the earth was telling the time of the year, with 
flowers in the wood above.” Without doubt 
there is much groundwork for his picture ; still, 
we think, there is many a ray of hope and sun- 
shine of cheerfulness which illumine now and 
then the hearts and homes of even the most 
dejected and weary-worn. In American life, 
the poorest of the poor, even of the laboring 
class, may thank Heaven for the land they live 
in, for their liberties, and, better than all, better 
than any foreign land can or does give, for sym- 
pathy ! 


——— eee —- — 


CROWS. 


WHO would suppose that there was much | 


affection in a crow, worthy of recital? And yet 
James Russell Lowell writes pleasantly a few 
notes of observation: “ For a few years I had 
crows, but their nests are an irresistible bait for 
boys, and their settlement was broken up. They 
grew so wonted as to throw off a great part of 


their shyness, and to tolerate my near approach. 
One very hot day, I stood for some time within 
twenty feet of a mother and three children, who 
sat on an elm bough over my head, gasping in 
the sultry air, and holding their wings half 
spread for coolness. All birds during the pair- 
ing season become more or less sentimental, 
and murmur soft nothings in a tone very unlike 
the grinding-organ repetition and loudness of 
their habitual song. The crow is very comical 
as a lover, and to him trying to soften his 
croak to the proper St. Preux standard has 
something the effect of a Mississippi boatman 
quoting Tennyson. Yet there are few things to 
my ear more melodious than his caw, of a clear 
winter morning, as it drops to you filtered 
through five hundred fathoms of crisp blue air.” 


THE LESSON OF THE GARDEN. 


A GARDEN is a beautiful book, writ by the 
finger of God ; every flower and every leaf is a 
letter. You have only to read them—and he is 
a dunce who can not do that—and join them, 
and then go on reading and reading, and you 
will find yourself carried away from the earth to 

| the skies by the beautiful story you are going 

|through. You do not know what beautiful 

thoughts—for they are nothing short—grow out 
of the ground, and seem to talk to man. And 
then there are some flowers that always seem to 
me like over-dutiful children ; tend them ever so 
little, and they come up and flourish, and show, 

|as I may say, their bright and happy faces 
toward you.—Douglas Ferrold. 


THE WONDERS OF A SEED. 


AxsouT a hundred and fifty years ago, the 
celebrated Linnzus, who has been called the 
“father of botany,” reckoned 8000 different 
kinds of plants, and he thought that the whole 
number existing could not exceed 10,000. But 
a hundred years after him, M. Candolle, of 
Geneva, described about 40,000 kinds of plants, 
and he supposed it possible the number might 
even amount to 100,000. :; 

Has it ever occurred to any ordinary mind 
whether there’is the slightest possible doubt 
that any one of these 100,000 seeds of different 
kinds of plants has ever failed to reproduce its 
kind. Have they ever deceived us? Has a 
seed of wheat ever yielded barley, or the seed 
of a poppy grown up into a sunflower? Has a 
sycamore-tree ever sprung from an acorn, ora 
beech-tree from a chestnut? A little bird may 
carry away the small seed of the sycamore in 
its beak to feed its nestlings, and on the way 
may drop it on the ground. The tiny seed may 
spring up where it fell unnoticed, and sixty years 
after it may become a magnificent tree, under 
which the flocks of the valleys and their shep- 
herds may rest in the shade. 

Is there upon the earth a machine, is there a 
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palace, is there even a city, which contains so 
much that is wonderful as is inclosed in a sin- 
gle little seed—one grain of corn, one of wheat, 
one little brown apple-seed, one small seed of a 
tree, picked up by a sparrow for her little ones, 
the smallest of a poppy or a bluebell, or even 
one of the seeds that are so small that they 
float about in the air, invisible to our eyes! 
Ah! there is a world of marvel and brilliant 
beauties hidden in each of these tiny seeds. 





MEETING OF THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL 
SocreETy’s COMMITTEES.—The secretary of the 
American Pomological Society informs us that 
a meeting of the stated officers and fruit com- 
mittees will be held in this city (New-York) on 
the roth of February, 1869, for the purpose of a 
careful revision of the fruit catalogue. This will 
be at considerable expense of time and money 
on the part of the officers ; but it will greatly 
facilitate the labors of the society’s regular 
meeting next autumn, and should be favorably 
appreciated and assisted by every fruit-grower. 
Contributions of knowledge respecting the suc- 
cess or failure of varieties are invited from every 
horticulturist ; and those who have specimens 
of new fruits are particularly invited to send 
samples. Address P. Barry, Esq., Chairman 
of Catalogue Revision, Rochester, N. Y.; or, 
F. R. Elliott, Secretary of American Pomological 
Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 








UsEs oF SEDUM.—We have seen capital use 
made of the different sedums during the past 
summer. A gentleman had an out-door cellar 
so constructed as to leave not a little roof far 
above the surrounding ground, and that so steep 
that he failed to make grass turf grow well upon 
it. We suggested the covering it with a quan- 
tity of plants of the various varieties of sedum. 
They took finely, and he has had a pretty flower- 
bed during a great part of the season. We had 
often used the sedums in dry and open, exposed 
positions of rockwork, and on points where 
there was but little soil; but this is the first 
time we have seen it when it served an econo- 
mical as well as ornamental purpose. 





SOwING JAPAN LiILy-SEED.—Form a perfect 
drainage to the pots, then fill to within half or 
three fourths of an inch of the brim with light 
loam and sandy peat, about half and half, well 
mixed. Make the surface smooth. Scatter the 
seeds, and cover them about as deep with soil 
as the diameter of the seeds. Give water to 
moisten well and thoroughly; then place the 
pot in a temperature of from 65° to 70°, and 
where it will receive only a dim light. As soon 
as the plants show, increase the light, but keep 
the temperature until the weather out-doors 
will correspond, when the pot may be plunged 
in the open ground ; and by fall they will be 
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found with little bulbs, suited for repotting singly 
or planting out in open ground. 





THE Proprietor apologizes for the delay in 
issuing the January number of THE HortIcuL- 
TURIST, because of the necessary time in com- 
pleting the engravings, especially the beautiful 
cover illustration, and required for careful print- 
ing. Hereafter all numbers will be issued 
promptly on the first of each month. Contribu- 
tors will please hand in their favors before the 
oth, and advertisers before the 15th—previous 
to issue. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


GARDENING FOR THE SOUTH. By William N. 
White. New-York: Orange Judd & Co. 


The peculiarities of Southern soil, climate, 
modes of culture, and varieties of fruit, being so 
different from those of the Northern States, 
seem to have demanded a work which should 
be pepe adapted to the necessities of 
Southern cultivation. The majority of the mat- 
ter furnished in this work seems to be exceed- 
ingly suitable, and full of practical information. 
The directions for planting are all that could be 
wished for. We think there is yet room to 
make out a more complete and valuable list of 
varieties for cultivation than is here given. We 
observe that many new varieties of fruits and 
vegetables are left out ; while many old ones, 
long ago forgotten, are still retained. Perhaps 
the progress of experimental horticulture in the 
South may not have been such as to warrant 
the preparation of an authoritative list. But 
before a list zs submitted to the public, it should 
have the evidences of very thorough care and 
selection. We observe many of the engravings 
are transferred from other books. They are a 
help, no doubt, but generally good taste does 
not allow such a practice, in Lake particularly, 
although pardonable in newspapers and other 
journals. 


THE HUNTER AND TRAPPER. By Halsey 
Thrasher. New-York: Orange Judd & Co. 


An exceedingly plain, practical, and sensible 
book. The author seems to have been actuated 
more by the desire to give good, sound informa- 
tion and advice than to strain after literary 
polish and effect. His directions for trapping 
bears, wolves, foxes, beavers, and other fur ani- 
mals, together with descriptions of the best 
methods for hunting deer, fishing for trout, 
hunting bees, and hints about gins and traps 
and dressing furs, are characterized with a di- 
rectness of purpose and simplicity of explana- 
tion that will not fail to make this little book 
handy and popular toeall lovers of such rural 
sport. 
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